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^ A- questioDiiaire distributed to part-time recreation 
directors in Wisconsin identified training lieeds and formed the basis 
for this manual. The . workbook*liice format was designed to f acilitate 
self-directed study by recreation directors^ Thie first chapter 
summarizes the results of the guestionnaire and presents statistical 
data, noting the* characteristics of the coiamdnities, programs^ 
facilities, and recreation directors so that readers can compare 
themselves to the statewide normis. The, highest training needs scores 
were in the area of d^7eloi4i^<? and maintaining successful programs in 
the community* Chapters deal with characteristics of rural" 
communities in Wisconsin, the role of recreation in the communities, 
establishing and maintaining cooperative relationships with various 
community groups, legal and fiscal concerns of- program directors, and 
pro-am activity ideas and resourced. Each chapter is»pre9eded by 
purpose and preview sections to enable readers to choose those ^ * 
.chapters that address their ttaining needs. Following each chapter is 
a l^st of pertinent references. Appendices provide a bibliography of 
sports rules and a list of recreation-related agencies and 
organizations, (PG> , 
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Dear Recreation Directors: * ^ . 

This manual, "Recreation Programming for Wisconsin Cojnniunities" is pre- 
sented to you as a reference for developing recreation programs in your com- 
munity. ' , ■ - I " 

This publication provides a ^ormafc for . sel f.directed study regarding 
what we know about. recreation in conwunities, ri/ral life, program planning, 
legal concerns, working with the community, financing, and activity planning. 

* . ' "■ 

We are grateful to J number of people who" have cpntributed to this pror 
jefct^ The gr^ant for the research and .extension phases of tliis project came . 
from Title V, Rural Development Act, We appreciate the assistance Professor 
Don Johnson provided in coordinating this furtding through 'Title V and thank 
Professor Robert pay for his editorial assistance. A special thanks is 
also extended ta the Recreation Resources Center .ahd particularly the support 
staff--DQnna Rounds^ Jean Johnson, Sue Olson, ^and Carol Petet^son. We also 
thank the National Recreation and Park AssiJciation foV allowing ^s to use the 
"Life. Be In It." logos' Lastly we appreciate- the comniunities and 'tfte part- 
time. recreation professionals who provided the data for the project. 

* 

We hope this manual will be useful as communities deV^elop high quality, 
recreation programs which make Wisconsin communities a better place to live. 



Karl a Hencf^rson 

Public Recreation Specialist 



Sincerely, 

Marcia. Stockton 
Project Assistant 
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Purpose 



CHAPTER 1 



WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT RECi^EATJON PROIj^HHING/ 
' IN WKCONSIN COHMliNITIES 



In the spring 1980 an educational prfiject involving all pai*^t-tim6 
recreation directors in Wisconsin was begun/ The purpose of this -project, 
funded thrQugfi Titl e V, Rural Development Act, waS^^to learn about feorwnunity 
recreation in ^owns which did not employ full-time Vecreation, staff. In ■ 

' addition, a questionnaire was distributed to part-time recreation directors 

: to determi ne; ' 

* - < * 

^ * ^ ' general characteristics of the directors and their 

coTimunities, and ^ ^ \ ' 

2. the needs for education or training Jn Vecreatioh ' - 
prograrnniihg, ■ 

^ ^ ' Thi.s manual was developed in response to the training rieeds expressed 
on the questiannaire ♦ It, was specifically , designed ;^or recreation directors 
with sim^ilar charact^eristics of jbb and comniunity. The, purpose of Ch^ipter 1 
is to summarize the results of the questionnaire so the remainder of the 
nqanual can be put into a meaningful context^ ' ^ * . ' 



i - - ^ 

As yocf read through Chapter 1, you will note the characterist'^cs. asso- 
ciated with the positioJi of part-time recreation directo?. You are encouragedV 
to compare your position, community, and needs with results* ef the study 



conrftfcted last summer*j/ 

Characteristics of the Position 

Part-time recy^eation directors are distributed fairljr evenly ^'thrsughout ; - 
the state. The distribution of the communities who responded tq Jihts study.^^ 
Ms shown in Figure 1. An estimated 200 communities in Wisconsin employ P^X^^" 
time recreation directors. You may want to shade tfife county where youV c<w-S 
munity is located* Appendix B has a list by county of the ^communities whidh, 
have an identified part-time recreation director. ' ' V* / -\ 

The average community having a part-time recreation directbr. h^.'a- popu- 
lation of 2,793 persons, fwpnty-three percent of the communitffes. were less 
than 1,000 Xri^population, 35% had from 1 ,000-2 ,000 residents, 16% hael'Jrom 

4. 



ERIC 



. -2- ' . 

FIGURE 1 ' . 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDY RESPONSES BY COUNTY AND EXTENSION DISTRICT 



VESTERN 




ERIC 



2,000-3^000 residents, 14% haa from 3, 000-4,00a residents, and 12% of the" 
, communities were over 4,000 in population.. . . ■ . / 

^ Hhat iSNjthe'populqtion of your community? ^ 

Sixty-three percent of the recreation direciojs^ were employed by tjieir 
community's municipal government. The school^ district employed 14% of the 
f" Tespondents'while 11% were employed jointly, by the schools gnd municipalities. 
The ranaining 12% were employed by non-profit, private, t:ounty or state 
organizations* - ' " 



Hho is yqur employer? 



The recreation jgb was a seasonal position {part-time or, full-time) fpr/_ 
69% of the directors. Twenty-six percent w^e einployed year-round" 'on a partJ^ 
time basis and. 5% wens volunteers. The average number of hours ftor^ked per , 
-week was 29 hours witft 5. hours devoted to planning, 8 hours to supervislfig , 
and 16 hours per week spent actually conducting recreati on progr?ims . * Eleven 
percent of the respondents 5aid they spent no time planning, 24% spent no time 

supervising others, and ^% spei^^o" time conducttng programs^ ' 



Table 1 provides an opportunity ^for* y,ou "to estimate the time spent in' 
/ planning, 'Superv1s1ng', and conducting programs. 



TABLE ^ ^ ^ . , / 

TIM^ SPENT IN PUNNING, SUPERVISING'," ■ . 
AND C0NOUa3'NG RECREATION fpROGRAMS 



Total Hours 
Worked pfr^Heek 



Planning Hours 

Planning ^ , 
' Total Hours " ^ ^ 



Supervising Hours 

Supervising ^ 
Total Hours " " 



Conducting Hours 

Conducting ^ 
Total Hours " * 



Study Average 



29 

100% ^ 



' 5 
17% 



8 



^ 16 
55^ 



your Avelgge 



"7 



Almost all <M rectors. were involved ^in the recreational position during 
the sunnier monttis. Wmtfst 185C of the coordinates worked in the falU .225e 
in winter; antf 23% in spring. The average .length' of time worked was .4 1/2 
months. ■ * ' . . ^ . 



Almost 7U\of.fhe respondents in this .study said 4:hey had been in thei 
position for 4 ye^rs or less, The average tenure of part-time recreation 
directors was 5 years, , " - * ^ ^ .. 

How long have you held your current recreation , position? - 



Part-time recreation directors were supervised by a variety of ''bosses 
Table 2 provides the frec^uencies of each supervisor's title mentioned, Tttij 
table indicates that recreational- administration varies among Wisconsin com- 
munities , ^ ^ ^ ^ 



TABLE 2 > ■ ^ 

SUPERVISOR'S JOB TITLE INDICATED BY PART-TIME RECREATION DIRECTOR 



Title 

No Supervisor 
, Village Boarjc 
Village President 
Superintendent of Schools 
Recreatloji Board , 
Recreation Supervisor ^ 
Villagft/Clerk 
Athletic Association 
Park yDlrector ^ 

School and City (Joint Supervision) 
No Xnswefir ^ 
Siiperintendent of Public Works 
AthleticDirector 

/ ' TOTAL 



Frequency 

■ 19 
18 

. 16^- 
14 
Jl 
11 

5 ' 

3 

■ 3, 
3 
2 
2 

, 1 
108 



• The average yearly salary ,for the partrtime recreation director was 
$1,632. Tq accurately compare salaries one must takeiraa consideration 
months \*orlied in a year and th? hours worked in i weeky By us^ing a fonnul 
.for hourly pay, the average part-t^me director earned ii4.34 per hour. To 
figure your average hourly pay, use the following forjnula! 



Yearly Salary 
f^onths Worked 



ft»Ainirt^.;M«nfh* -Average/Month ^ Ave 

Avera^e/Honthi then ^^^^^ Hours p/r Week x 4 " Hour 



Characteristics of Programs /and,, Facilities 

/ Recreational programs were mainly designed to, serve the yoi#t> in Wis^ 
cpnsin" coimiunities (see Figure. 2)i The uiost common youth program offered ' 
v/er6 leagues (8456) * physi.cal skills (6156) and outdoor recreation ~(6556) , ■ 
About half of the comipMnities offered aquatic instruction and arts and crafts 
for youth. PreschooVchildren were involved in programs of physioal skills, 
aquatic .instruction;. and ^rts and craffs In about, one-third of the commuji- ' 
ities, Adult leagues were found in one-third and adult swimvinstruction in 
one- fourth of the small communities t pther adlilt programs were limited. 

Several comrran /acil ities were used-C^r recreational prograninSing in 
Wisconsin communities, Playing fields,. p^rks and schools wer^e used by nearly 
all communities, Fprtyrtwo percent of ^he comftiunittes had,i)ools and 2l56 had" 
beaches, Sevjeral communtti6s had recreation centers and libraries which^wer^" 
used for progifams. Churched were also available in ^some commuaities. The 
question requesting information about" locaP^cilities did not ask what facil* 
ities- were available but what facilities were y;&ed, / . 

■ 1 * ' " « 

Characteristics of the Directors' " " , * 

*^ . p ^ - . ' ' ' \ 

Eighty percent rff the respondents to 1;his sUrVey were males- y/ith an, 
average age of 34 years* Les-s than 2056 were feiiiales averaging 2& years of 
age, An overall breakdown of age groupings is* found in Table 5. The 
youngest person was 16,^ the oldest was 72\ ■ ^ ^ . ^ 





TABLE 3 




AGE OF- PART-TWE RECREATION DIRECJQRS . 




Frequenpy 


. Percentage 


16-22 


22 • 


^ 20% ' . 


23-30 


28 ■ 




' . ■ 31-40 


38 


\ 35% . 


' • 41-50 


14 ■ 


m 


Over 50 ■ 5 




. ^ „ TOTAL 


" 107 


- 100% 


Over- three-fourt'hs 


of the recreation directo^.were 



work,, About 7056 of*those employed elsewhere were in the^^ducation prpfession 
(teachers, coaches, administrators, counselors") ,^ Over ?05£,pf the persohs with 
.othBT jobs" worked at least 40 hours per week at these jobs, ■ 

The part-time recreation directors were well-educated. The majority 
(6956) held four-year degrees frjDm a college or university including 2356 who 



■ FIGURE-2- 

.PERCgNJ/lGE OP COHHUNITJES OFFERING VARIOUS RECREATION PROGRAMS 



I 



■ f 
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Youth 
Adult 
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Adult 
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36% 



84% 



SOCIAl PROGRAMS 

^.j "Youth ^ 

Adult . . '; 

:/ 
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' Adult 
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, Adult 
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Si % 
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had earned ma^ter^ degrees*. The most cojpmon college majors weVe in the field 
of education (elefflentary, ghysicaU secondary, administration, counseling).' , 
Over'half of the respondents had, had formal course- work ift 1978, 1979» or 1980, 
Twerjty-eight percftRt were presently .purs(|ing colle^fe degree. ^ : 



Over half oi' the part-tirtle^ecreatii^n directors had nb membership jn 
professional organizations relat^^t to t^eir recreation position. The most 
coimion memSerships were WIAA (Wtscoosin Interscholastic Athletic Association) 
and AAHPERD-(W^riCj?n Alliance for raalth",*Physical Education^ Recreation 
and ,tjance) witn, respectively^ 31% ana\10% of respondentl'-as members, 

,Do you thi/ik jt' is important ta belo^ng to professional associa.tions? 
^ Yes ^ ' y. Hti ^ Why. or'iiihy not? 

' * * ' . ' r 



Summary of Training* Needs 



The study^ was, divided into five broad ne^ed a5Se,ssmeht catejgories; staff 
management^ budgets and finance, planning and development „ administration* 
and progranjning. The highest needs^scores expressed by'*part-time recreation . 
directors -withi n the area of programmingwereinnovative and sports 'programs. * 
Administrative needs were highest in thMS area of safety and' security,^ le^fiil 
responsibility, Uab^lity/rlsk management, and workiftg with boards ^nd the ■ 
community* Public relations tiraining was rated iiighest in the area^,bf staff 
manag|jme]?t* Th-is need was closely related to the need for developing working 
relations with boards and communities. ^The needs thqt seemed most important 
iti the area of budgets ind finance were training i.n developing budgets and 
locating revenue source^ for financing programs, the overall area of planning 
a/id development was^qf moderate interest .to respondents. It seems that'the 
needs of part-tfm^rect'eation coordinators reflect those ar^s for which they 
are most responsible. The needs revolve abound developing and maintaining 
successful programs fflr th^^ community. Table 4 lists the^means based on a 
4-point Likert^scale for responses to each topic in the questionnalr^e/ In 
the center column, you can check which to,pix:s are among your high interests 
^or npeds* * - , " 



TABLE. 4 

TRAINING NEEDS AND INTERESTS EXPRESSED BV> 
■ PART-TIME RECREATION DIRECTORS . 



Area 



^TAFF MNAGEHENT 



Your Needs 



terv 



InUrvipwing/Hiring PractUes 
Sta-ff Recruitment/Training 
Staff Supervision \ 
Staff Evaluation 
Volunteer Recruitment^Traini*ng 
'Public Relations i 
Personal Career Training 

^BUDGETS AND FINANCE 

Developing Budgets 
Setting User Fees 
Determintng Salaries 
Budget Control Systems 
. Revenue Sources (grants-fee?) 

■PUNNHIG AND DEVELOPMENT 



'^||^ f ac i 1 1 ty "HanaigaTfent '. 



Long Range Planning ^ 
User Needs Assessments '^pr 
Community Resources 
Determ-in-ing Goals and Objectt^ves 



ADMINISTRATIJQN 

. Wo'rkiag .with 8oards and Community' 

Management Techniques .\ 

Promotion Tethrtiques 

Sa'fetyand Security 
. Liability/Risk Management 
-Leqal Responsibility ' ^■ 

HaintenarTce Operations 

Equipment Control 

PRtjGRAMHING ■ ' " 

' Sports Programming 
Social Programming ' 
Arts/C-rafts Programming 
Music/Drama Programming 
Outdoor Programming 
Day Care 

Special Events ■ / 

Innova'ti'fte Ideas ih Programming 
Program Scheduling Techniques 
[Programming for Special Groups 
Program Evaluatioft 

* 1 - No Need, 2 = Little Need, 3 = 



(Based on 4-po1 
•Likert Scale) 



2,3 
2,4 
2,5 
2,4 
Z',5 
.2,8 
2,5 



2,8 
2.4 
2.4 
2,5 
2.8 



2.5 

2.7 

2.;5- 

?.7 

2.7 



2,9 
2,7 
2.7 
3,0 
2.9 
3,0 
2.6 
2,6 



2-, 8 
2.6 
2,7 
2^,3 
2.7 
,.T.9 
2.7 
3>0 
2,7 
2,6 
2,7 



Some .Need , 4 = High'Need 

■14 



Did n^feds and interests vary accordtng t^ geographic area, population of 
the community, or gender of the respondent? .An aTialysis of the training needs 
by Wisconsin- Extension Districts, population' of communities, and gender o^^Jhe 
director found no* significant differences ?n the va,liie assigned. t6 each ne;^ 
This suggested that recreation directors and progpam^' In commoni ties^ itfidef^ 
8,000 in population had very similar characteristyts throughout ^iie^stattf of 
Wisconsia, It also, underscored the importance and validity-of dPevelti^)Jng. a 
statewide program to aiidress comnon needs of^part-tim^ public" recreation 
reclfors in rural Wisconsin. 

The following, chapter addresses t^Re major needs and inter^Bl which were 
identified ip the study. The PURPOSE and PREVIEA^ections of esfch chap^er^''^^ 
de'scribe the highlights of the chapter. You are free* to choose ^ttffi^^ 
not the chapter meets your training needs.. You may pick and Choos^ through- 
out the remainder of the manual those content areas which would be useful to, 
you, . . ■ 



CHAPTER 2 . 
THE R-URAL COMMUNITY 



Purpose 



, This chapter wiH help you learn about the community in which you work 
as a recrg^tipn director, Votir accurate appraisal/of the unique character- 
istics of yOur oommunity is a sound foundation on which to build a succe^ful 
recreation program, - ► " , ' 

■ / ^ ■ , ■ ^ 

Preview * ! ' - ^ 

PART I: ^ CHAIJACTEBISTICS OF RURAL COMMUNITIES IN HISCOMSIN/ 

^ . Suifimary: ' Rural Communities in the'United States have changed 
^ great deal in this centyryl HajtJr changes have 

^- Recurred through the far-reaching process of urban- 
ization. Changes in community characteristics may 
/" be accompanied by problem? and heeds which were not 
experienced previously.. ^ . 

Application: Hhat are .the unique characteristics of ^our Hiscon- 
^ ^ sin, community? , Are thpre trends which affect the 
character of -your commurrity? How does community 
change affect your recreation program? 

PART II; COMMUNITY f^SNNING ROLES 

Summary: ■ ^ Problems and n^eds which accompany the growth arid 
, , ' ' development of -coiranunities call ftfr community plan- 
^ \t f>tng'^fforts>4 The most effective planning occurs" 

; , ,wKen comnunity residents take a leadership roleiif 

th^ effort. The greaterN:f)e involvement of each 
^ , community member in making plans, the more likely 
■ ' tKe problems will be solved and^ needs will be met 
to^the satisfaction* of all; . 

ADpVqdtion; rWhj^do you consider^ the "planners" or Influential ^ 
^ - people in your community? Oif these people*, who 

might influence recreational program development? 
To what exten* are'community residents""iriforffled of" 
and involVfed in planning whlch^affects community 
Hfe? What is your role in community planning? 



PARI III: COMMUNITY PIANNING-ELEMENTS ^ 

, Su(nmary: i Each Vofnmunity a system of interrelated elements. 

' ^ , • Because of the; interdeperidengy of all aspects of 
^ ^ " ; ; lif^ in a iomgiunlty, a spe^iific pl^n for change in 

onk area will' effect changes on the comnuhity as a ^ 
^ ^ ■ ' whole, Consequeofes of iJlans for change must be ^ 

carefully arjalyzddj. 

Application; What are the cultural , -social , psychological, eco- >vj 
c * . nomic^ palitical and.environmental elements of your 

community?' Is therer*any aspect of life in your com- 
t * munity which does^not contain all of these elCTents? 

How do rec**eation plans affeet tKese elements and ^ 
■ ' , other asfJf^ctp of comnjunity life? " ^ * 

Conte nt ' * , : - <^ 

I. CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAL COKHUNITIES IN WISCONSIN 

\ 

Rural communities in the United States haVe changed a great de,a.l in th^is 
century. In the early 1900's, rural communities were distinctly different 
, from the rapidly growing urban areas. Today, the process af- "urbanization^' 
of areas aro^i^n^i industria^l centers has been extended to almost alJ cities and 
tbwns in the iJnited States. What is urbanization and wh/ i^ almbst every com- 
munity experiencing it? , ^ ^ 

, Urbanization is a process characterized by several- kinds of changes, /A 
irural co^rartiufiity may b^ome mor^ urbanized when the meohanization of surround-* 
ing farms and. jdecrease in farm labor needs causes f^cm people to move their 
residence and/emfploymefft to the local ooromunity. The resul^ is an increase * 
in population of the rural community and greater need Vor community services 
characteris^tic of urban areas, - One of the services, needed as a community * 
.grows 15 th^ provision of recreational, opportunities, . - . 

Seve^ral other urbanising trends liave affected- rural communities. One 
is the^tr^end of irutustries to locate their plants in small communities, , 
Another .Is urbdn workers taking up residence irt? r^earby, rural towns. Both 
trends ^tffect the local tax base by in<?V*easing the'apount of public monies 
available. This allows coinmunlties to afford an ijicre^sed number of community 
services/ ■ , / , 

New residents bring wi^h them the values, attitudes and lifestyles, they ■ 
'deyeloped as urban residents. Their style of life irv the city may have iV- 
cl/rded forms of.recreation which are "unavailable in the rural comnunity. 
Rather than accept t))e lack of recreational opportunities they trfay initiate 
effort to provide new services, ' ' . 



The, process of urbanization is far-reaching. It mgy eveni occur in com- 
munities where the trends^just mentioned have net occurred. This is pos- ' 
sible through vast improvements in comniunic^tion and transportation networks. 
As rural residents listen to the radio, watcK TV» oi: visit with urban friends 
or relatives on the telephone, they are exposed to' the valu?s^f a T;ap1jdl^ 
growing society;. The process of adopting values expr-pssed tbrougti contact ' 
with various media sources is very subtle, but present nevert^heless; * 

The changes occurring in our transportation system have had an inter- * 
esking effect on recreational opportunities and values, Whea highway syStejns 
were developed and gaSoline was cheap, vacation travel and trips to nearby 
communities for recreatio*n was common, The decade of the 1980's wjll likeVy 
be characterized by decreasing travel unless a solution to the gas shortage 
ariJ\Soaring energy prices can be found. This means that people may nged tq 
substitute forms of recreation which -do notr' depend on transportation, 

; ' • r- ^ / 

Many communities still possess what can be called traditiqna] rural 
characteristics. Some of these are listed below? , " , 



1, asmall population size; , ^ ' 

Z. a surrounding area whicti" is sjnalV and y^tinderdeveloped ; 

3, ^^ a lack of anooymitj; among residents (evefyone knows everypne); 

4, similar ethnic backgrounds, political philosophies, religion' ' 

and social class among residents; - 

5, a limited number of organiz^ations ajid secvlces; 

6, a limited variety of Job opportunities, ' * 

As a rural community loses- the^e characteristics , It becomes more urbaji- 
ized. Changes in pogulatjon size and density in physicaT layout of.^the com- 
munity, in economic^ructi/re; in availability of services, and.iri socio- ^ 
culturlal backgrounds of residents may create pl^oblems in communities. You 
may be aware of problems in youn community that have developed fi^om recent 
changes. Problems may occur witf^job opportunities, housing, education, rec^ 
reatioij or a variety of other area* of ^or>cern, ^ 

Jhe relationship of community problems and needs to the urban or rural 
natujre of a community is Significant, l^hfe, following activity (1) is a way 
you can apply the previous informatfon to your community,* Your ^community is 
not completely rural, or completely urban in any respect. The six rural 
characteristics just mentioned are listed on the left side below with theycor- 
responding urban trait listed to the right, .A lin^ is drawn betwe^en the yrural 
and urban characteristics to ^how a conrTection between the two extremes,/ 
^ink ^bout your community ^nd try to make an X somewhere along each line to 
Plflect thfe characteristic^ of your locality, BeloyJ each line is a question 
relating to recreational problemff**6r needs which are affected by the Ij/ban or" 
rural nature of 'your community. ^ / * 



■ ACTIVITY! ' 
RURAL/URBAN CHARACTERISTICS 

PopulatioJi Size :. \ Small I ' 1 Large . 

What effect does tKe siz.e and growth of your, community have on the developmerrt of 
a recr^eition program?. ' ' ' 



Surrounding Area t Small/Un- j Expan^lveA 

' Developed * ' \ ^ Complex 

How does the surrounding area Influence community recreation? 



Anonymity of Residents ;' None | ■ f jiuch 

Can a recreation program affect the degree of anonymity in a tonmunity? 

Backgrounds of Residents : ' Similar t ^ ^ \ Diverse 

How can similar backgrounds be beneficial in planning recreation programs? 



How can diverse backgrounds be beneficial in planning recreation programs? * 

Organizations and Services ^ Few/Non- r ' ^ ^ ^ _j Many/Highly 

Specialized ' \ ' Specialized 

^As community organjziations and service^ Increase, do recreational resources 
- ^ increase'as well? How or how not? ■ , ' ' " 

' . . .\ ^ 

Variety of -Job Opportunities : " Little Variety, (— ^ — ■ 7^7^- — | .Great ^Variety 



If TOSt community residents have similar jobs, do you think that their recreational 
needs or interests will be stmilar? , . j * 



H. -.'/COI^UNITY PiANNING ROLES- 

/ Change in communities over time calls for planned efjports to alleviate 
the^aCcompanying problems and to meet the needs of residents. The most ef- 
fective comity planning occurs when Community residents take a leadership' 
rtJTe in thC^ffort* A community thrives on the cooperation of its residents ^ 
in all pMses pf its growth and development , including recreational 

.>*■■-. if 

A community is made up of interdependent relationships among people. 
'The similar backgrounds of rural residents indicates very close relationships 
and calls for a greater degree of ^cooperative planning than is commonly found 
in urban areas. Rural communities^ do not have the complex, 'centralized govern- 
ment cotiinon to. urban communitjes^" This means that planning in small cogttnun- 
^it^es depends on the support and participation of a number of coflmunity^ repre- 
sentatives (elected and non-electedj , The opportunity to^Jje active in planning 
community programs is important to rural res^idents because they^are concerned 
about thetr own lives and their community's development* 

I 

Planning speQ^lists from outside the corwnunity may offpr valuable as- 
sistance. Recreation planning specialists may be county extension agents, 
Department of Natural Resources JJJHRJ , or University faculty* Their expertise 
in specific content'areas, knowledge of program administration, and familiarity 
of governmental funding. sources may Kelp spur a program idea or plan into 
reality. Specialists mefy be able to help communities*coordinate their plan- 
ning efforts by encouraging cooperation and generating enthusiasm amchig all 
residents. Community planning will, result in effective etnd lasting solutions 
only through th^ enthusiastic support of every member of the comp^unity. 

Activity^ below provides space for you to list members oj^ your community 
(elected, officials or lay persons) that you would consider to be leaders or 
influential persons in one way or another. After each name you may list the 
specific .area in which these influentials are involved. ,Fot* example, you may 
^list a woman, Sue Jones, who leads a group of parents in provtdipg a softball 
program for children. Elected officials are influeritial 'in sonje areas of com- 
munity concern but not others. By listing various commynfty leaders that , 
exist, you may begin to see where the strongest or most vocitl support lies for 
your recreation program. ChSllfeer 4 elaborates on'the importance of cooper*ating 
with these existing leaders^'in the development of yeur program* In Chapters 
3 and 4 you wiTl also have the opport)jnity to think of ofhef ."untapped" liuman 
resources who are potentiiil assets io the commurvlty recreation program* . 



ACTIVITY 2 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 




Name ^ ^ Area of Ihfluence 














J , 
































i 





Think about? 



, To what extent are community residents infonned of and involved in 

* planning whic^i affects community "life? Do you think that more 

r involvement and participation is needed in your community? To what 

* ex.tent are j^J involved iQ. overall community plannihg? , 



ML COrWUNITY PLANNING ELEMENTS / ... / \ 

' In addition to the participation of people An planning, cpntnunity planning 
should consider and involve all elements of life in a commOnit*. The following 
elements are presented in all communities. They are all interdependent -and> . 
thus, even a recreation program^can ffffect all aspects of life in a comiunlty* 
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Ctil tarsal Elements / The combination of distinctive achieve^ 
ments, beliefs af\a tradit,Tons that are found in a community, 
Thfe individual cjommunity member gains many perceptions'of 
life in this wo/ld through, the culture of the locaVcommunity. 

2, Social Elements : The composition of people in a community, 
characteristics of groups and group life, and the process 
of interaction and CQnanunication among people. ■ ^ 

3, ' Psychological Elements : The uniqOe, individual members of \ 

a community who* ha"ve their own thoughts and attitudes about \ 
situations in their. public and private lives, 

4, Economic Elements^ Factors relating to the production ^of 
gopds an^l' seir*y.ices in a community. 

5, Pt)3 itical Elements : The power structure of a community 
which is composed of elected officials, community leaders, 
and a legal framework itnpqsed at the local, state and 
national levels, 

6, Environmental Elements : * The physical environment of land ^ / 

■ * ^ and space within which a community exists (adapted from Boyle, 1^7). 

Each planning task involves identifying and analyzing all of these^ele* 
ments and their interrelationships as tftey affect the total cornmunity/ In- 
volving the people of Jhe communi^in recreational planning is necessary if . 
plans are designed and modified to meet the expectations of community f esi- 
dents. ^ . ' / 

How does your recreation prograip {as it exists today) affect the elements 
of life in your community? . Effects may be positive^ or negative. Jot down 
your thoughts after each itelir that is listed below, * ' 



ACTIVITY 3 
PLANNING ELEMENTS 



1. Cultural E1emiEn:bs (examples; pcbmoting ethnic prid«; developing artistic 
- talents; rpaking a sport or actiyity availabTe thc(t has'been a tfaditional 
source of enjoyment fer the residents): ; ' ■ ' ' 



7 



/ 



2, Soctal/Tlements (exampljes:- programs for selected groups within the^cotn* 
tnunity; community-wide special events}: " ' . , 



1' 



3i Psychological Elements (examples^ adapting a program for spficlal needs 
of an Individual; dealing with concerns of parents)^ 



4i Economic Elements (examples! ^fSes for sel f^^supporting programs; 
special events as a* source of income*, use Qf volunteer help as a 
spurce of laiioif): . - ■ 



5i Political Elements (exani|i1es^ communication? with the recreation boardi 
program boundaries defined by„ legal descriptions of ptiblic areas): 



■■ — - ^ - - ■ — — ^ 

6, Environmental Elements (examples; intens-ive use of an area' which res(jrU$ 

in maintenafice-problemsj developtHg t(^n,envtrontneptal awareness program): 

■ ' ■ M ■ ■ . ■ ■ ^ . • • 

J 1_ ' ' ' t. 
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.ConcluBtbn *v ' * ' " 

m ^ 

As a recreation director^ you have ah tmpaet^on-the quality pf life in 
your cormnuntty. Your programs can both affect and reflect the values of 
cornmunlty residents, By making an effort to ur>derstand your commtini-ty and 
the complex need^ of the people you serve, you are more assured of 'conducting 
a popular and^useful program. It is 'important to recognize the value of your 
input in cotnmuntty pTannirtg, processes both as an individual citizen and as a 
special program director. Your actual involvement in Ibcal planning will 
vary depending on the nature of community organization that is present. Your 
' involvement'in recreational planning is essenlTaU The following chapter 
addresses recreational program development and one method of participatory 
planning. . . 



V 
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"re-creation PROGRfW" BEVE(!^ IN THE; RURAb COKMUKITY 




Purpose ' \ ' ,^ - , ' / t ■' \' 

- TMs^ dhaptgr^wH^l help*you ,to thtnk about the tmpoftance- of\recreationV 
to yo'ur coipunUy afi^ the Vffject 'a well -planned recreaMon progratn^cap H^ye'\ 
on communUy and hum^rv devel'optrient. ,A, ptogriaiir plannirfgf^ process ^s■ outlined, 
as a means, t(3t successful prograiff. development,' *'\ \^ - ^ " ' ' 

^ ' , - - ^ - , . . ' , ^ ' ^ ' / . \ * ' ^' 

■ I ' * "V '"'^ '^^ ^' ^' y ' ■ ; 

Preview * ^ t ^ - ' ' T ^ ^ ^ \ \ -* 

, : '"'^ '. ■ - ..A '■: ■. ' : 

f^ART'l,:. ' ROLE bp RECREATION IN- A' Cfi^^UNITY ' '' 

Sunmjar^yi* . Recreation programs^can help revitalize a sense of 
. " ^ ' cornniunity responsibility and can help promote tneaillnqT 

ful rQ,lai>1on$hips among individuals and groups ^n'the 
community, The-deve'loprti^t^'of healthy individuals, 
thrx>ugh community >BCreat1on is\the prltnary goal of "'^ 
these programs, . , ' ^ ' 

Application:- Hq\^ does your recr^atjon program contribute to indi- 

. ' vidual life-satisfaction and comm&Rlty wen-being^ * 

\" . . , 

PART Iir CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAL COMMUNIH RECREATION * 

Summary; The characteristics of recreation in rural communities 
^ isfc. ^hanging through trends which are a result of urban- 
^ " ization and modern life. Publicly-sponsored recreation 

programs are becoming' more, common and.^ccepted in^ rural 
^ areas as a means to improve life within the comu^ty, 

. Application; What kind of change has occurred. 1fl the provision of \ 
- ' \ recreation services to your community in recent years? 

PART Illr PROGRAM PLANNING IN THE RURAL COMHUN if V' . „ ' 

^ Summary; The practice of an pngoipg process of recreation pro- 
■ gram development will provide qoatiiiuity of pu?*3?ose 
and improvement- of services overtime, Thls^section 
' V outlines one example of a continuous program develop- 

ment process. . , 

, ^ 

Application; Can you design a program *llh1ch contributes to life 
enrichment through the development of recreational 
skills and interests? 



Content -fc^ ' 

I. ROLE OF RECREATION IN A COMMUNITY 



r 



In "the last actlvWy i4\ Chapter Z yo'u considered the elements of com* 
murtlty tife affected' by your recreational program (cultural* social* psycho* 

^ logical, ecdnoffilc, poltttcal and environmental)^ Recreational programs 
Ibtentlorially planned as contributions ^to these aspects of commurrtty life 
have the potentWl for Improving the quality af life* Rural communities are 

' Increasingly affected by the Urbanization of soctety and are In need of 
programs whl^h c^n reunite the community and develop healthy citizens, Rec* 
reatton programs can help ^^eyitallze a sense of commuMty responsibility and 

< promote. meaningful relationships among Individuals aijd groups In the convnunlty, 

Tra,d1t1onally, the recreation programs^ have not been planned with 
specific outcomes In mind. Recreation activities were justified by well-worn 
. statements such Ss "they have ali^&ys been offered", "everyone can have fun*S 
or "every child needs the opportunity to play-organized team sports", T^ier ■ 
activities took place a? a form of diversion from everyday life and develop-, 
mental needs inay^r may not have been»met In the jrrocess* 

Today^ recreation Is viewed as an opportunity for growth and expression 
for^aTl citizens of the cornmtjnlty* Many beneficial outcomes occur as a result 
of recreation participation* The f((11ow1ng activity {4) Includes a list of 
potentlarl recreation outcomes divldea Into five categories, /ffter each of the 
behavioral" outcomes, there are two columns for yot^r -use* Think about the 
total recreation program you direct and check the appropriate column depending 
on.^hether you: (1) provide 'for the outcome or (2) .do not provide for the 
^utcome* t * _ ' ' 

If you fjrid thfft your program Is focusing more In one afea of human " 
expression- than another (1*e* many more physical outcomes than others); you. 
may not be proyldlJig.the greatest opportynltlesi for self-eStpresslon for In- 
dividual participants*^ It follows that, If your program focuses more on some 
elements of community life than others {s^ee Actlvfty 3), you may not be pro- 
viding max^um. opportunities for human .and community development* ' 



\ 
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, . ACTIVITY 4 _ 

POTENTIAt RECREATION OUTCOMES* 



/ 



PHYSICAL 

1. • 

Relief of Tension 

Relaxation 

Exercise 

Motor Skill Development 
Rehabilitatton 
Fitness, 
Coordination 
Physical Growth 
Muscle Tone 
' Rejuvenation 
testing of Body 
CaRabilities ' 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Anticipation 

Reflection 

Challenge 

AftomplisNient ' 

Excitement 

Achiev^ent 

Aesthetic Appreciation 
Self- image 
Introspection ^ 
"Security ■ ^ 
, Pleasure * * 

Self-confidence 
Sel f-actualization 
Enjoyment 
Exhilaration^ 
Self-expression 



SPIRITUAL 

Ecstasy 
\ Mind Expansion 

Transcend enbe 

Revelation 
' Release 

ConteSfnplation 

Meditation 

Wonderment 

4» 



Provided 
• for ' 


O (4— 

U 




Provided 
for 


1 o 
o ^ 

O *r- 






INTELLECTUAL^EDUmiONAL - 
^ Mastery ^ ^ 










Discovery 










, Learning 










Insight 










Intensified Skills 










*»New Exfferience • 










Develop Avocations 










Cultural Awareness 










Learning about one^s 
sel f ■ 














Evaluation 
Synthesis 














Problem Solving 

SOCIAL 

Interpersonal RetatioO'c 
ships 


















Friendships' 










Trust 










Companionship 










Involvement 






-J 




Fellowship 
Communication 






/• 












Group and Famtiy Unity 










Develop Sense of 
- Coimnunity 














, Compatibility 










Appreciation 










Cultural Sharing 










Concern for Others 










Belonging 










Interaction 

> 

\ 






































* 
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*(Adapted friam Murphy ajid Hov/ard) 
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II, CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAl,; COMMUNITY JIECREATION * 
^ " ' ■ f" 

In the past rfecreational needs in rural areas were met through the ^ 
initiative of individuals, families and vanious' clubs and organization? which 
had primary goal^ other than the provisi^ of recreation, Some of these pro* 
,videif;s have been' public scKools, famxrf^anizations business groups, churches, 
private agencfgs and special intefSSl groups. The county extension department 
and state uniyersity system have offeril some external support for; recreational 
program? in ihe form of guidance and lersources. The efforts of these c(foups 
in the provision of education and recreation servi^ces have been & source of ^ 
comunity identity, involvemfent and ^solidarity ' \ ' 

I As 4)as been mentioned, rural areas are experiencing changes associated 
with the urbanization of our society: breakdown of community relationships 
increased leisure time, and increased cost of living^ Rural residents are 
experiencing modern improvements in transportation and communication which 
have expanded recreational opportunities. An increasfr-in the leisure time 
of adults in rural areas has occurred through the change in employment from 
agricultural to industrial and service fields and through modern improvements 
in living, This has m^ide it difficult for traditional providers of recreation 
-to meet the.^ncreasing needs for leisure time activities. The expansion of 
private and commercial recreation services has also been slowed or halted due 
to high land values, construction costs, loan interest rates , and taxes.^" These 
trends ma^ be-counter-productive to community developoient if people are spendi/ig 
less time in activities which permit social groupings of community members, 

, - ■ 0 ■ 

The provision of publicly-sponsored' recreation programs^ is becoming more , 
common in rural areas. The State of Wisconsin has t)assed "enabling legislation" 
which allows locaj governments to* provide recreation programs and to acquire 
any facilities or lands they ma^ need for recreational use within their 
boundaries. This legal power and governmental support gives publtc programs . ' 
^n advantage over private and commercial sponsors of recreational services 
and facilities, (More detail on the legal basi^ for ^ubJLii recrea^tion is found 
in Chapter 5.) However, public programs are not immune to problems of fnfla-i^ 
tion; recreation programs are severely challenge^ for their sh&re of local 
operating revenues when governmental budget-malji'ng occurs. 

/ 

The challenge^faced by you^s Community recreation prograrraners , is to 
accurately assess what recreational needs and options exist in ydur community. 
You must carefully consider the present conditions of local recreation so the 
plan for a community program does not provide unnecessary or duplicate ser- 
vices. The recreation projiram must be justified by community needs whic^j 
would gQ unmet if there weue nonpublic support for UjU^rvice. An accurate * 
evaluation of present rpcr iation in the coiramijiiiiWTia^r^ to new directions 
in re^r$ation programmina/providing for the improvement and enhancement of ^ 
c(toimunity life* / ^ 



/ ^ At this ^int, can you formulate a general statement which describes the 
phiTosophy ana goals of your community recreation program as It exists today? 
(Activity 5)^ Consider the elements of community life that your program 
affects (Activity 3) and the potential outcomes that your progrant may produce 
(Activity 4), - 8oes your orogram Improve or enhance the quality of life in 
your community? ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ 



, * ACTIVITY 5 ^ 
SIApTEHENT of recreation PROGRAM PHILOSOPKY AND GOALS 




II L prograht planning in the rural community 



A recreatioa program is composed of a complex of opportunities Including 
a broajl range of organized '^and self-directed activities which aim to improve 
the lives of community residents. Recreation directors assume that recrea^- 
tional opportunities are needed in'their community, but the exact nature of 
recreational needs and the role, that a public program can play in. meeting 
needs Is unique to each community, Recreation directors sho'uld plan choices 
and opportuniti« to broaden interests and enrich the lives of residents. The 
following section describes the steps which may be tajcen in planning an ef- 
fective recr^tion program In yourcommunity. 
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^ ' OUTLINE OF PROGRAM PLAfJNING PROCESS^ 

1 

K LEARN ABOUT YOUR COMMUNItY 

(a) Community Characteristics ^ 

(b) Population Characteristics 

(c) Recreational Needs and Int^ests 

(d) -Consni(nity Resources 

2, SET OBJECTIVES^ FOR YOUR* PROGRAM 

(a) Recreational Demand 

(b) Recreational Needs 

(c) Biipansion of Interests 

3, DESIGN THE RECREATION PROGRAM 

(a) Participative Planning 

(b) Bas^ tjie program on Steps 1 and 2 

■(c)- Focus carefully on -resource limitations 
(xl) ;Present the program to officials, leaders 
and citizens, for approval 



IMPLEMENT THE RECREATION P 




(a) *Purchase necessary equipment or supplies 

(b) Train leaders or assistants 

^ (c) Publicize the program ' ■ 

(d) j^ Ready* .facilit^ies and areas 

(e) Conduct the program ^ 

5. ^EVALUATION OF RECREATION PROGRAM ' - 

U) While program is in progress 

(b). At the encf of a pi^ogram session ^ 

/ 

'1.. LEARN ABOUT YQ6R COMMUNITY : The first step in program planning ii 
to learn ifttxiut your cotranunlty and the people residing within it, ■ / 

■ ' ■ ■ . , / - 

(a) Community Characteristics* The activities tn Chapter 2 
allowed a^consideration of your community in terms of rural or^ 
urban factons , trei?ds toward urbanization, community problems and 
needs "assoGtated with change, current community planners and 
. lea^ders, arfd the con)position of various elements of community 
life. One more concern is to discover whether there exists any ^ 
overfall .community and human development- goals. Soals formulated 
by community leaWs and citizens must be known so that your pro- 
gram can b# integrated with overall community planning efforts. 
Talk to local offiiflals and leaders ^bout your community's goals 
for cfevelopment. It may be that goals are not formally written 
anywhere, bttt are clearly present in the minds of those 'involved 
in community decision making. In the space below (Activity 6) ^ 
jot down what you have discovered about overall goals for local 
O , community. and^human development. 

ERIC ■ 31 . . *. 
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GOALS f6R COHIJUNITY DEVELOPHeUT / 



^ACTIV,ITY '6 • / • 



How do your community's goals relate to recreation? 

-Cb) Population Charactet^tsticst Demographic infomation 
is probably available at your village hall from the census data. 
Learning about some of the characteristics of your clientele 
will help you plan a balanced program for the community as a 
wh6le. After each characteristic is listed (Activity 7), there 
is a space for you .to write in the appropriate information for . 
your locality. 



ACTIVITY 7 
DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION . 

Age ; You jnay want to group ages as follows or In a form appropriate to 
your program, 



Preschool (ages 0 to 5 ) 

Children (ages 6 to 12 ) 

Yout^ ^ (ages 13 to 17 ) 

Young'Adults (ages 18 to 25 ) 

Adults (ages 26 to 59 ) 

ElderJ^ (ages 60 & Over) 

TOTAL 



i Female 


_ # Male 


TOTAL 4 




























h 











Sex; There is a space in the table above'to break down the age groups 
by geTiHer if theninformation is available. This may help you make programming 
decisions which are appropriate-for special clientele groups. The only true 
sex differences are those physiblogical characteristics which differentiate- 
males from females. Howeyer* there are psychological differences between -mtfl^s 
and females which have been fostered by cultural andJocial mores. Do stereo- 
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types attributed to malfe and fertale behavior affect yOur recreation program- 
ming? Explain: ■ / ■ ^ 



Th 

Low cost programs ma^ have a better reception in some areas than in others 



' Socioeconomic Status :' The estitnated/incotne levels of local households . 
may help you understand the "degree of support you may expect for your program. 



Occupation ? The types of jobs held by cjommunity residents As another 
form of information to help^you understand your clientele. Rural areas in 
the past have been composed almost entirely of farmers and agriculture-related 
workers. Occupational information can help you discover not onjy who you 
serve but also who can 6e of service to you. 



Occupation of Residents (jf) 



Agricultural 
Business 
Industrial ^ 
- . Clerical 
) Serv»ice 



ffow many are employed within the. Village boundaries? 
How many are employed in outlying rural areas (^arms)? 
How many are employed in Qther towns or cities? 



(c) Recreation Needs and Interests; The most important task 
in planning effective recreation programs is the accurate assess- 
ment of recreation needs and interests of potential program par- ' 
ticipant?. Obviously^t is difficult to ask every member of a 
community to list thei< interests and needs, but care must be 
taken to involve a fair representation of your community to get 
an overall" picture of community recreational preferences, A com- 
mon method used to accomplish this task is the administration of 
a needs assessment survey or questionnaire. Unfortunately, time", 
money, and personnel are needed to conduct and evaluate a sur'vey. 
County ext^ension agents may be able to' assist you in developing 
1^ and adminis^tering a survey of needs and interests in your community. 
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' ' AnotKer method of assessment . involves less 'lidminlstration and 

coordtnatfonA You frfay identify groups and organtzattons withtir 
your commun^y to whom ^ou can preservt yaur. concerns about coninun* 
ity v-ecreattonaV needs , Some groups you mlgftt. consider arei the 
PTAj^cl^urches and synagogues, local" councilSv social and athletic , 
clubs, youth clubs and cliques, na*tionalt1^ and ethntc groiips, 
school personnel ,^ police departments , local businesspeople ^ and 
local industry. ^ Your commurtity may have'^a recreation , board or < 
committee which is alr-eady perfortiiing needs assessments as part 
of their function, (Chapter 4 has more information on the role 
of boards and committees*} After evaluating current recreational 
interests you may, find some programming inter^ests coiranofi to par-^ 
ticular groups/ 

Below is an example (Activity 8) of an interest inventory 
which may be used in a written questionnaire form or as a guide / 
for oral discussion with community groups aJid individuals* Look 
over the example* Would 'an i nterest assessment be useful in your 
community?' What information is most impotttantt Is there addi^ 
tional information that you could request? The form will need to 
be revised to be appropriate to your situatii)n* 

ACTIVITY 8 . 
RECREATION INTEREST INVENTORY 

1, Please fill in the following information; 

Your 'Age . 

Female or Hale ' ^ 

2, Indicate the degree of interest you have in the following program activUj^ 
areas by checking the appropriate column; ' ( 



Great Average No 
Interest Interest Interest 



Sports and Games 

Social Recreation _ 

Arts and Crafts 

Music, Drama and Dance 

Outdoor of Environmental Activities 



y 
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Indicate the type of program format you enjoy ^most as a participant, Rank 
these^j^QL the order of your preference (1 - niost preferred^ 5 - least preferred) 

Glintcs, Worktops Classes ^ _ 

Tournanients " 

Clubs ' . . 

Special Events or Preformances 

Open Facility , ^ ^ 

Indicate the times that you are available to participate in recreational 
activities: 



Jime^^ Available 



. WEEKDAYS 

Morning 

^ Afternoon 

Evening 

WEEKENDS 



} Morning 
Afternoon 
Evening 



Do you have ary special needs or requests for recreational opportunities? 



(d) Cwnmunity Resources: The final tasFin Teaming about 
your community is the discovery of cofnmynity resources potentially 
a^vailable for use in your recreation program. You will want to 
keep expressed needs and program possibilities in mind when you 
inventory your resources. Resources are of several types: facile 
ities, people and funding, The^e types and a brief description 
are listed below with a space for you to list your cornniunUy re- 
sources. 
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ACTIVITY 9 



^ . RESOURCES F.OR THE RECREATION PROGRAM 

\ 

FacilUy- Resources : List the. indoor and outdoor facilities and areas 
which are used or could be used for your recreation program. Include the 
' activities which could, occur in each area or facility. ' 

' Facility Use 



People Resources : Those who cai* contribute some expertise to your pro- 
gram are human resources- Make a list of names of potential contributors 
followed by their occupation, specific training, or recreation experience which 
related to your program- For example, you may list an amateur photographer who 
might volunteer to lead a group on a photography nature hike.- 

Name / Expertise 

/ 



/ 



/ 

/ 

7f- 
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Expertise 



Funding Resources i These include potential revenue Ciiwney) sources for 
' recreation program expenses. What amount of financial resources do you have 
available for your recreation program^ Do you have other sources of funding 
in addition to tliese three? 

^ * 

Appropriations from Village or School Operatin^'^Fund - 

Prfivq^te Gifts, Donations, Trust Funds / ' ; 

User Fees and Charges ' 

(See Chapter 6 for additional information on financial resources J . ^ 

Rect^eational resources might atso include availabilities outside your 
community (neighboring countryside, rur^l comniunities nearby, consolidated 
schools, urban centers). Remember to include these as you determine the re- 
sources available- Upon completion of thfs section, you should have ari under- 
standing of your cofreflunity and the potq^tial for recreation progranr develop- 
ment, 

2. SET OBOECTJVES FOR YOUR^PROGRAH r There are three factors which enter 
into the formulation of objectives for your programt (a) recreational demand, ■ 
(b) recreational needs, and (c) the expanding of recreational interests. 



Ca) Recreational Demandt Which proghuns are presently in 
demand in your community? List in Activity 10, the recreation 
programs which are most often requested and well-attended. 

Activity 10 ■ ^ 
RECREATION PROGRAMS IN DEMAND 
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,(b) Recreational Needsi Thts Iricltides (ihystcal , itlental , , 
psychological, social , and spiritual needs whtCh are the out- 
comes of a recreation program,/ 'These needs were discussed earlier 
ift this chapter, ' 

(c) /Expansion of Interests: : Recrjeatton opportunities can 
enrich the lives of residents by expanding their interest, The 
HJemands and needs expressed by coranunity residents may only re^ 
fleet their previous recreational experiences* As a recreation 
professional, you should be able to design programs whlctuwill 
stretch interests beyond the activities traditionally offtred, 
List (Activity U) some new skills or interests that might be 
developed through your recreation program* 

ACTIVITY n * 
NEW SKILLS/INTERESTS ' 
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Jfou have now considered the demands, needs, and interests of your specific 
community. It may be valuable to look at the following list of objectives 
developed by Butler (1976, p* 232) as a universal guide for all recreational 
programs. 

1. provide equal opportunity for both sexes and all ages, not for/^ting 
the ill and handicapped, 

2. include'a wide spEiCtrum of activities serving the nee^s and interests 
of all the people, 

3. take*into account the widely different tastes and interest of in- 
dividuals, 

4. offer activities affording vary,ing ^nd progressive degrees of skill 
and ability, 

5., carry over into (idult life the skills^and interests acquired in school 
and college, 

^ 6, encourage individuals and groups to expand their interests and provide 
their own activities. 
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7. Inv&lye the active participation of fndividuals and community 
groups, in planning the program^ ' . 

8. utilize fully and wisely all available commuRity Vesources<f*.human 
and physical » > ^ ^ \ 

9. provide recreation opportunities within the financial Abilities of 
all the people , and 7 . ^ 

It 

10. undergo continuous constructive evaluation. ' 

Can you formulate a list of objectives for your program for the coming 
. year? (Consider demands , needs > and Expansion of . interests J These objectives 
sljould be consistent wtth the philosophy statemerit you formulated earlier 

' (Activity 5), ' ' ^ ; ^ . . ■ . 

4 ^ *jftCTiyiTY f2 

■ OBJECTIVES FOR YOUR RECREATION PROGRAM " ' * 



\ ' / * * 

tK ■ 

~ ^ ^ • ' : n , 

3. DESIGN JHE RECREATION -PROGRAM ^ The design stage of pfogram develop- 
ment involves four parts; (a> providing fdf* Jhe participations of residents in 
planning; (b) basing the program on community -pWracteristics jand pif^ooram ob- 
jectiv.es; (c) focusing carefully on your resoui^ce limitatiohiSj' and (d) pre- 
senting the program to officials, leaders, and citizens fojr approval, 

(a) Participative Planning: Cltjsntele groups andMnterested 
citizens should b^ Included in program design meetings* As men^ 
tioned in Chapter 2, if given the opportunity, people will-take an 
active role. in participating, in planning programs which <affect 
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their IWes and their community's development, Involv&nent of resl^ 
dents in the .early stages of progi^am development may also encourage 
continued Involvanent and supporjt in the following ways^ assistance 
in program implementation, assptanc^ in^fund-raising activities, 
identification of volunteer .Mps andi support of program servi(^es. 
Community recreation boards commitpes may already be supporting 
you in thes,e ways/ / t . - 



You can involve the direct participation of residents by en- 
couraging attendance of Interested citizens at planning sessions. 
You can indirectly irtvolve residents by presenting proposed pro--^^ 
gram plans before ^hey are 'forrtially-'approved or finalized. This 
will allow citizen input which may improve the, program. Care must 
be taken that those who participate and affect program decisions 
are supportive of the overall recreat^Orf program objectives. 

How can you involve residents in program design (Activity 13}? 
^nclude some of the forms of communicajtion yo^ might use to enr 
courage citizen participation (i\e. a/rnouncement in person, radio, 
newspaper, poster?, etc.) 



ACTIVITY II 

METHODS TO INVOLVE CITIZENS IN PROGRAM DESIGN 




4 



.J 

(b) Base the Program on Community Characteristics and Program 
* Objectives (Steps 1 and 2). 



(c) Focus Carefully on Resource Limitationsi Attend to 
the availability of personnel, money, materials, time, facilities, 
and publicity. Try to answer the following questions with resource 
1 imitations in mind r 



■RESOURCE, LIMITATIONS 



1* Wtat wtll the program accomplish? 



2, For whom.iis the program designed? 



3/ ^ow much' will the program cost? 

^6 



4, When and whe^^^wlll It be held? 



5* How will 4t bfe conducted? 



(d) . Pf esent the Program to .Officials, Leaders anit Citizens 
for Approval: Present & comprehensive outline of program design; 
^JeCtives, and the Nickground information which Justifies your 
'program,' The following informatton Is especially importarrt to 
policy-makers and taxpayer?; , 

■ ■ * ^ 

Clearly establ ish and Identify a need tor the service, 

t * \t " Malfe a realistic-appraisal of the cost to Implement and ^ ^ ^ 
" operate the program. ^See^Budgeting section of Chapter-6,) 

. Describe the benefits and anticipated ^outcomes of the 
^ V- pfogram ^th /terms of community and human development; 

• ■ / ^ .K - _ , i ' / 

If only partial approval ,is given to your program design your 
^ plans must be altered aceordingly, ■ Try to^fetermine-the reasons 
for, lack of approval if "It exists^ This will help you in^program 
development next year, . ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

4, IMPLEMENT TflE RECREATION 8R0GRAH : Implementation "invol ves six stepsr 
(a) purchapfing any necessary equipment or* juppliesj (b) training leaders or' 
assistants; (c) publicizing the program; (d) registering participants; 
(e) readying facilities and areas; and (f) actually conducting. the program, 
It ii not the purpose of. this chapter to detail the prograin implementation 
^tep, ' Ko^ever/thls Is an integral part of progrant development because the 
Effectiveness of implemeijtatioh may affett futard programs and promote public 
support for community recreation, , ^ ' - . 




EVALUATE THE RECREATION PROGRAM i This step follows program tpple- 
mentation in the process outline but, acttially* is a task which should be 
, undertaken from the start o-^,, program panning. Evaluation is a continuous, 
, ongo^rig process which can help you determine the effectiveness and success . 
of yobr program- It can be done informally while the program is in session 
by asking the following questions; 

Is this a good program? 

V 

- Is the" program meeting the^^ectives? 
^ - How can the program be improved? 

- Are all Vesources being used ^effectively and efficiently? 

Ar the end of a program season or session it is important to look closely 
at your initial objectives, A successful program will have made progress ^ 
toward meeting these oo^wtives. ^ ' * 

*t . ' ' * ' ' 

s * , 

^ You may want to revise your objectives for the next program season. The 
process of program development thus returns to Step^l to review yoyr community's 
characteristics an(J recreational needs an(i inttrests. You can then design a 
ihew program to continue to enrich^the lives of comunity residents. 

Conclusion ■ . 

Through systematic and conscientious methods yfu can design a recreation 
program which will enhance the lives of the people yoti serve. An understanding 
af your community and a <;onsi deration of its needs is invaluable in developing 
a program which contr^ibutes .to the overall goals of contmunity and humSn develop- 
ment. . , ■ ' , ■ ■ 
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> ■ - . - CHAPTER 4 

^ COOPEitATIVE RELATIONSHIPS miH VARIOUS RESOURCE GROUPS 



Purpose. 



Your recrfeation pnygratn ihould be serving the needs of community residents 
1^ the greatest extent possible** In Chapter 3 you considered recreation re- 
sources/avail^^|^le in your coiwnunity. This chapter will help you think in more 
detail about these resources and their impact on your program, Through co- 
operatiw planning With other organizations, groups, and individuals you can 
develop a program which effectively uses all^ possible resources, At the same 
time, yfiu can be^ "good wilt ambassador" for the recreation movement, Co* 
operative^planning and effective public relations are keys to successful pro^* 
gram development, 

. ^ ^" ' 4 
preview ^ 

PARP*Ii PUBqc^;AGEMa RESO^^^ / ^ " ' ^ 

Summary;"'. ^Ptiblic agencies often have' a competitive relationship 
^ ^6cause thgy vie for portions of the same tax doUar, 
< " Howevel;,.hiuch can be gained^y developing ways, of co- , * 
6pereit;ing*snd sharing^ services. 

Appl i<i?t1on; Can yog list jHibllc agencies or departments important 
/ tV the opepd^non of your program? What is your re- 

i;-^ lationsftTp^with- each group (friendly, unfriendly, 

r^onexi stent)? ' , ^ r 

PART L'ppAt.PRlVATE, SEJ1I-PRIVATE AND CoSlERClAL RESOURCES 

Summary* .EVerj^ ciHjinunity has some non-public recreational re- 

^ 7 ^^ources which meet the recreational needs of some 
' ^ ^j^wpeoplev Creative and cooperative planning with pri- 
■ groups can help to ^pand your pro-^ 

■ '/v^ ''gram and t|Re opportunities available to community 
* ■ '*^'^ residents. 

Applicatiohi/ Aid to yoCrr*'Yf^ )Voni Part I the non-public resources 
^ /i found in your community. 
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PApT III; OTHER PUBLIC JURISDICTIONS 

Surnniary: SouVces of public support outside your comtnuntty 
may be of help. Knowledge of the respoTjstbllltles 
of- various levels of government will malie/tt easfer 
to locate the best resource'to meet your needs or 
^ answer your questions* In addition, your cdmmunUy 

may be of 'service to other jurisdictions. 

Applfcatton: Add these extra-community public resources to yo(ir ^ 
growing list of recreation program resources. 



PART IV; ,BOARDS, ^OHMISSIONS, CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Summary: The residerits of your comraunlty are the most im- 
portant resource available to your program. There 
are organized ways citizens can join together to 
have Input In the community recreation planning 
■ process,^ 

Application?" How might you work best with existing advisory 

bodies? Are existing organizational forms effective 
In making sound community recreation decisions? 



■ PART V; ' PUBLIC RELATIONS 

/ Summary; Public relations Involves all your efforts to 

establish understanding and support for the recrea- 
^ , tloo program* It Includes persOnaV contacts and 
■ , ,/ media publ Idty In developing a two-way communica- 
tion systan* 

, Applications Can you develop appropriate communication techniques*^ 
for your community? ■ 
* #. 

1 Content 
I. PUBLIC AGENCY' RESOURCES 



Public agencle? are organizations or departments supported by funds from 
general taxation at the federal » state and local leveK Recreation programs 
compete with other public programs for their share of the tax dollar* By 
developing cooperative relationship bj^ween your department and other public 
^service departments, you may^flnd that ^ each have resources which can be 
s^^. Public agencies which may related to recreation are outlined below. 
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A. Schools; Public reci?eat1on programs often develop a .very close 
relationship with the public school system. In Wisconsin, enabling legislation 
permits the use of publ.ic school facilities for community purposes when 
school is not in session. Small communities and rural areas often make exr 
tensive. use of school facilities for a variety of community activities and 
meetings. In 5ome communities, the recreation program Is ^administered by the 
school district. The study .used as a basis for this manual found that 1435 of 
partT-tiine recreation directors were employed by the school district and 11% 
were jointly employed by the schools and city (see Chapter 1), 



Public education and public recreation have the samegoals: self- 
improvement and self-fulfillment. It is advantageous for schools- and recrea^ 
tion departments to cooperate in^ planning programs and facilities to meet 
coiranunity needs. Reynolds and Hormachea (1967 » p. 11^112) have listed some ^ 
advantages and disadvantages in the use of school facilities for recreational 
purposes : * . 

ADVANTAGES 



1. They are already public property and provide services for masses of 
people. • ' ^ 

2. The school facilities, such as playgrounds, gymnasiums, shops » and 
meeting rooms are similar to those of recreatipn even though their 
objectives may be somewhat different. 

3. School facilities-are generally well distributed throughout the resi 
dential districts of the^clty or county In a manner similar to that 
of recreation sites. 

4. School facilities are not generally in use at times when youngsters 
and the majority of adults have free time-*after school, weekends, 
holidays, and during dimmer vacation. 

5. Schools are the only public facilities available for recreation In 
many ror'al areas. 



DISADVANTAGES 



The buijding may be old and not adaptable for modern recreation activ- 
ities. 



2. Schools are not available. when large segmensts of the populatioo have 
free time such as mothers, housewives, retirees, shift workers. 



V 



3, School schedules, 'Including PTA meetings, extracurricular activities, 
and adult education classes, frequently conflict with regular recrea- 
tion uses, 

4, School principals, teachers, custodians object to school, use" for rK» 
reatlon and do not cooperate. This Is'a real handicap and calls foc^ 
tact and diplomacy, 

5, School facilities and equipment are designed prl^iclpally for children 
and many are ijot suited for all age groups," particularly adj/fts, 

6, Schools have practically no storage space for recreation and all equip- 
ment must be removed from areas used by education. Temporary storage 
may be built Indoors, if space can be found,^or outside If necessary* 



7, 
8, 



Only a portion of the school building Is used but Is necessary to heat 
and ponce the entire building. 

There are people that do not feel at ease or relaxed In going to school 
for their recreation—drop outs, youngsters that haVe.had trouble in the 
school t^fiults because they are not comfortable In the classroom seats. 



9, Smoking In classrooms is Illegal In some, if not all, states. This 
makes It difficult #or the chain smoker; however, smoking Is permitted 
In some rooms so those that wish may take a break and smoke, 

10, Schools are not homey* Ihitiatlvfr cannot be used to fix up a room or 
leave anything out or on the wall. 



If schtjols and recreation departments are to cooperate, there should be 
written agreftnents which define the relationships, operating procedures anti^ 
responsibilities of each group, A recreation board (pol 1cy*<nak1ng or ad- 
visory) which Includes school board representation would be a logical group 
to develop these agreements. 

Parks : In some communities the park and recreation functions are 
administered by the same department or board. Other communities divide these^ 
functions by c^eating separate forms of admlnlstratio?]. Regardless of the 
administration form, it should be clear that parks are a valuable resource for 
programs. It %% beneficial to develop an ongoing relationship with those In 
charge of planning, maintaining, and expanding park areas. Talking to com- 
^ munity persons Involved in -park planning and development to express your 
' awareness of recreational needs may behelpful. You probably know best whether 
community' facilities and areas are adequate for recreation, 

C, Planning Commissions : Local, county or regional .planning commissions 
may be functioning in your area. These commissions usually make surveys, 
prepare master plans, or develop long range proposals for a locality or regiqn. 
Their regulation of land use puts future plans for recreational open spaces 
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under their jur^sd1ct1on . Input to th^/f^lannlng commission concerning your 
future program needs may affect open space development, 

D. Police Department r Most public recreation departments, especially 
smaller ones, are ^pendent upon the police for protection and security^ 
Recreation directors and leaders are responsible for the discipline and con- 
duct of program partH4pants, but sometimes law enforcement officials are 
jieeded. A positive Image of the police can be promoted through an Invitation 
ftr them to drop In at events. A cooperative relationship can be maintained, 
by Informing police of your program schedule and intended use of facilities, 

E. Public Works : In many snfall communities, the public works department 
is given responsibility for planni-rig, inspecting, and maintaining park and 
recreation facilities. If thH is so in your community, contact with the de- 
partment will help services run smoothly, 

F. Public Utilltles f Recreation programs Include the use of floodlights, 
* water fountains, sprinkling systems, heating systems, and sewers. Cooperation 

with public utilities can avoid problems or interruptions In service. 

6. Library : Reading can be a recreational activity. Mutual support for 
this activity Is i good promotional tec;^n1que for both parties. Your library 
may have a collection of books relating to games, hobbles, and other recrea- 
tional topics. Films, slides, tapes, records, or other media may be available 
for your program or for private recreational use, The educational function of 
libraries Is coinplanentary to the leisure education focus of recreation pro- 
grams. Both have goals, of self-development through participation. Tfou can 
help generate enthusitism for literary use and participation in recreation pro^ 
grams through developing a cooperative relationship with your local library. 

H, Health Department s The maintenance of health and sanitary standards 
should be of direct concern to a program promoting the development of heal£hy 
individuals. A health department may serve to prevent disease, co/itrol sanlta- 
tior^ {of swimming pools, for example), and control rodents or Inseofts. If you 
do not have a special department to handle these duties, it^ would be important 
to find out who to contact if there are heal thrrelated problems associated with 
the conduct of your program. 

I. Fire pipartment i Your fire department staff, whether paid or volun- 
teer» Is usually tT*alned In first aid' as well as fire prevention and safety. 
They often flood skating rinks for winter recreational use. Maintaining 
friendly contacts with this department helps ensure cooperation in planning and 
implanenting programs. ^ 
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The preceding section descrlrad publtc agencies contmonly associated 
wtth the administration of a cotntnunUy recreation program. In the following 
chart (Activity 15) space is provided to lis-t the public agencies or depart- 
ments which function in your cornniunity, appropriate contact persons within 
each agency, ways In Which your program can be of service, and ways in which 
each agency can be of service to your, program. 



ACTIVITY 15 

PUBLIC AGENCIES. IN YOUR COMMUNITY / 



Public Agency 
or t)epartment 


Contact Person(s) 


Recreational Service 
to Agency 


' Agency's Serv>Ce to 
Recreat1onal,/|Srogratn 








/ 






* 


/ 














r 

/ 

/ 

■ / 








/ 
/ ; 
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* 
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II. LOCAL PRIVATE, SEMI-PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 



Every community has non^publtc recreation resources which meet recrea- 
tional needs of some people. Actually, 1n smaller cbmmunlttes, private* or^ 
sem1-pr1vate resources may provide a greater nujnber of recreational oppor- 
tunities* The Extent 'to which your program can provide opportunities Is 
affected by the fundi allocated to public ^recreatlon. Creative and co- 
operative planning with private. groups can expand public recreation oppor- 
tunities which residents can pursue. , * 



A. Local Businesses ;. Local businesses often provide recreational 
programs for employees and families* Sojnetlmes^ larger businesses or tn^ 
dustries have their own facillttes for recreational use by employees* Many 
businesses organize programs which they conduct In public facilities such 
as schools and parks. Business* leaders believe that "good recreation Is an 
important factor in attracting industries to a community and contributes to 
the contentment of employees" (Reynolds and Hojmachea^ 1975, pi 67), 

£ 

Businesses are a great resource In supporting teams for public sport or 
athletic leagues^ Often, a confpany supplies uniforms, equipment, and/or 
officials. Sometimes a business will sponsor -community-wide tournaments, 
events or clinics. Th^y may help pay for regular program publicity or finance 
out-of-town trips* If they have private areas or facilities, *the public firo- 
^ram may be gramted free or low-cost use. 

B, Institutions : Your communltjr may be the location for/a nursing or 
retirenent home, a correctional Institution, or a special rehabilitation 
center; These institutions have recognized the vital role that positive rec 
reation experiences play In rehabilitating and maintaining the health of 
their clients. Many institutions hire professional recreation therapists to 
program ior their people. Others cannot afford a recreation specialist and 
depend on volunteers or public programs* It is important tojnclude Institu- 
tionalized residents in recreation needs assessments. Programs for special 
groups or iritegraftion of institutionalized indivlduals-ln public activities 
may be wiiys in which the community program can assist Institutions meet rec- 
reational objectives. As recreation director, you may be able to give advice 
or ideas to staff or volunteers at the Institution. 



C. Churches : In many communities, churches fulfill much of the family- 
oriented recreational prpgr,ammtng . The church may be a popular location for 
spc^rts leagues, drama, music, picnics, or ice crean) socials. Sometimes church 
factlities (halls, kitchens, gyms, and grounds') are available for public use. 
In planning, you should consider the programs and facilities of ^ach church so 
thai duplication of services Is avoided and maximum use 1sjn3de of this re- 
source. 



Di CoiiBTtunity Clubs and Organlzattons t Every cornniun^ty has^groups of 
individua-ls with spe(;ia1 Interests or cbminon goals who fonii clubs or organ^. 
izatlons. Special interest groups may be'a source of talent or Information 
fdr parts of your community recreation program. Local service organizations 
may include assistance in community development programs as part of their 
goals, Cooperative planning for recreational events with these groups may 
increase public understanding and support for the group's effcrts and also 
become ^ valuable resource for, your program. Private membership clubs such 
as cour^try clubs or spores clubs may provide support for recreation programs * 
by. schedul ing times for public use of their facilities. » 



E. Private Home Recreation : Your assessment of community resources 
should not overlook the talents -of private citizens and the recreational needs 
of individuals and families for private^on-group experiences. Individuals 
may be coaxed to share a talent dr hobb^H^th others. On the other hand, some 
individuals lack ideas for crafts, hobbles, games or other recreatioij^tl pur^. 
suits which can be done privately or In family groups. Your programcaji en- 
courage healthy recreational habits by offering Ideas for home-based reortation 

F. Semi-Private or Quasi-Public Agencies : Agencies such as the YHCA, 
YWCA, scouting groups, and other youth service organizations are examples of 
quasi-public agencies. They require a membership fee but most of their support 
comes directly through private, contributions or the United Way, These agencies 
are a major source of recreational opportunities for many people. You should 
recognize the services provided by these agencies and coordinate offerings so 
there is a well-balanced community program^ It may be beneficial to organize 

a coordinating group composed of representatives of recreational service organ- 
izations to keep competition and duplication to a minimum. 



G, Commercial Recreational BusJnesses i Commercial resources^ In your 
locality may Include: vacation resoPts, travel agencies, sporting goods busi- 
nesses, beaches and pools, picnic or camping areas, roller ^nd Ice skating 
rinks, boati-ng and marina facilities, bowling alleys, and hunting or fishing 
ai'eas,,^ Commercial businesses are organized to make money, By maintaining a 
good relationship with these organizations, you may find that fheir facilities 
are available for program use during slow periods at little or no cost. Some 
commercial enterprises help sponsor a special program, donate prizes, or make 
other miscellaneous donations to public programs. 

/ 

- The foUowInq chart (Activity 16) allows you to note the private (P), 
semi-private (S-P) and commercial (C) resourced in your commujiity. As before, 
there is a column for contact person(s} and two columns to note the ways In 
which services can be reciprocated. 
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ACTIVITY 16 

PRIVATE, SEMI-PRIVATE, AND COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 



Local Resource 
(P, S-P, C) 


Contact Personts) 


Recreational Servt^ce 
to Offer 


JTervtce of R€SOurce to 
Recreational Program 


\ 

• 






t 



i 
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III. OTHER PUBLIC JURISDICTIONS 



A. Jilearby Communities : ^ Sometimes neighboring communities can be a 
source of ideas, resources, or experiences for recreation pr^ogramming. Other * 
communities may help ot^ganize sports and athletics, give advice for the de- 
velopment of areas '^od facilities, or puffer training for leadens and sports 
officials. Larger community recr^^jr^fo]^ departments often offer programs to 
Individuals outside ttfeir political boundaries, Small communities may expand 
opportunities by including programs in other communities. Your community may 
have program or facility resources attractive to outsiders as well, Develop- 
ing a cooperative relationship offers help and experienqe through sharing 
talents and resources. 

B, County : In every^Wlsconsin county there is a rural planning com* 
mittee composed of the chairman of the county board, the chairman of the 
county highway committee, ex officio members, and two other members. This 
committee is involved in any plans for construction of public facilities or 
buildings. They also "consider and provide for the establishment of community 
parks and woodlands, proportioned and *situat;ed so as to provide amj)]e and 
equal facilities for the establishment of community parks and resident! of the 
county" (Wisconsin Statutes, 27. 015}, They can propose that certain sites be 
set aside for preservation because of historic or* scenic interest, This com'* 
mittee may also operate county parks for public use. When local community : 
resources are lacking, it is possible to use county funding Jto conduct por- 
tions of your recreation program t see Wisconsin Statutes, Chapter 59). 



■J- 



C, State/Federal : The state has jurisdiction *ver state parks set aside 
for the purpose of public recreation and public education in conservation and 
nature study. State parks in yjour vicinity may be a bohus to your facility 
resources . . 

' ' f ■ - ^ •■■ .'■ " ' 

State financial aid for recreation is very limited at this time. However,, 
by contacting sta^e offices, like the Department of Natural Resource^, you may 
discover federal grants administered by state agencies, Federal and state 
fun(fs fhay be available for long-range plaprj|jig» purchase and development of 
land, conservation efforts^ or personnel training,,;^ ' ^ - 

A chart for **extra*community** public resources Is provideiJ (Activity 17), 
You may not find it applicable to list how 'you may be of service to government' 
agencies but there are times wheff your idea?, suggestions,^^dr crifeictsms are 
needed, 
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ACTmiY 17 
OTHER PUBLIC RESOURCES 



9^ 



Other Public 
Kesources 


* 

uontdci Person^ s j 


Recreational Servicg 
to OTwr 


Service or.Resburce to 
Kecreaiiorta i Prograin 








■ ■ ;•/■ 








■ ■ ./ • 




c * 


y 


J* 

f 


\ 








> 


CP* 

> 




< 


/ ; ^ 
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IV. BOARDSTtOMMISSfONS, CITIZEN. PARTICIPATION ^ 



Recreation progranis depend* on the irvvolvpment of conwnunity residents 
in. one of the fallowing ways : " . ^ 

1. As a board or committee, member to establish policies. ^ - 

2. As'.a source of opinion oh the quality or quantiij; of> 

services * . * . ' , 

f 

3. A? a volunteer to contr^ibute special stcllls,, 

C As a participant in the recreation. program, 

Corrammity. residents are the most important resource available to your program. 
EVeri resiUftnts who are not active participants in the public reoreatton program 
may have beneficial opinions or suggestions. Several methods of organizing^ 
citizen involvejnenj: are Q^tlineb below. By understanding; these forms of.par-^ ^ 
ticipation you can identify the- type that exists in your cornniunity. 
* * \ * c " 

A. Park and/or Reorea'tion Boards { The growing Interest In public.park 
*and recreatton progr^ams has resulted in the formulatipn of boards., A policy-i 
making board may be a fully independent group- with a financial base and powers 
of taxation. This "authoritative'* boSrd has- total responsibility for the 
formulation and implementation of poljt«. Another type of board, the Sfemi-/ 
independent board, has, the authority to make policy and administer programs* 
but lacks fii]ja1 decision. making powers. In a communitjf /the semi-independent 
board must report to the city or village bo^d before making decisions.. If you 
have (xne c^f these types of boards, their public meetings give you the oppor- , ' 
tunity to makp r&ommendations and to explain/your program needs. The functions 
of independent or semi-independent boards are* ennumerated below, ^ ' 

1. pefin$s.^the objectives and goals of the agency, 

2. .carries 6ut its legal responsibilities and adopts bylaws to 

govern the organization and opera'tion of the .board, and agency j.' ' ^ 

3. selects iJie best^ief gjiecutive possible; provides strong 
encguragi^nt .and^$^jj in partnership with •him to 
fSroride a team approijph ITO agency problems^ ^ 

4. develops, a sountUginaj:ieial plan and secures adequate budget 
^ support, ' V- ^ ^ . 

- 5. seeks the development of a broad 'variety of programs, areas, * 
facilities, and services th*?iugh effective planning to meet > 
^* total comiiiunity needs' and demands* utilizjng the total re- 

. P sources of the cornniunity, , > * 



'informs and educates the public about .the Importance of and need 
for recreation and park programs, facilities, and 'services , 

^ 7, establishes and maintains an effective public relations .grogratn 
/ utilizing all appropriate communications tnedl^, 

8w. provides eT^se liaison^^nd coordination with other related com^ 
munity agencies to ensure total cooperative community effort to 
provide the most effective, most economical services- posslbl e, 

^ 9. stimulates the development and marintenance of broad organised 
. citizen involvement in the agency's services through community 
and neighborhood advisory councils, * 

10, evaluates the agency*s programs^ faclHtieS", services and re- 
lationships periodically to assure that its objectives and 
goal? are being achieved (Lutzin and Storey, 1973, pp. 62*63), ■ 

B;, Advisary Boards : Another form of organized citizen input is^ the 
advisory board* Board members have no compensation, legal authority, or di- 
ruet responsibility for administration of the recreation program. They are 
effective as interpreters of the recreation, program, fa&flitles, and services 
to the public,^ lit return, th^y are Interpreters of coiranunity needs to the 
recreation director o^ department. The advisory board may make studies to 
1mprave,tNe program and may Inform public officials of the values in recrea- 
tion. Advisory boants need effective leadership to function in a meaningful 
and productive manner. The advisory board is usually larger than an author- 
^ itative board and c^n include broader community representation plus a wider 
distribution of talents or resources, , ■ 

The effectiveness of any board depends on the people wtto ^erv? on it. 
,The^board should be representative^of the community*. ^ It should be well- 
balanced in terms of sex| age, backgroufids, and. neighborhood residence. In 
addition, each individual board member should have the following qualities: 

1. A siryzere inrterest in and commitment to the Importance and 
yalue of 'recreation ^d park, services , ■ 

a willingness to givfe freely of both time and energy to 
learn to earthy out r&sponsibilitles effectively, 

' 3, the ability to work well with otWs--a -talent that in- 
volves a rare Jbl end of tact ^ respect for varied opinl'ons \ 

^ * ai)d' points of view, d^d complete openmindedness and ob- 

jectivijj'. , ■ ' ' ^ / "V . ' , 

4. good judgement, intelligence, and the courage of one*s 
^ convictions, including the "guts" to speak out and ar- jj 
ticula^te the.^issues^ problems, and solutions as one sees^ 
i ' them, . . ^ 



5,. the ability ta inspire the confidence, respect, and support 
of the communtty, 

6, a knowledge of the art of politics (lutzin and Storey, 3973/ p, 64), 

Your relationship .with the board'should be that of a team member. Together 
you can plan arid formulate policy. The board can^tnterpret the policy which 
yiju implement. 



C, Committees and Advisory Councils i Another form of citizen" participa- 
ticm is through representative community recreation councils or committees. 
A re£creation committee may serv^e for a year or so to oversee or perform a , 
specific administrative function, such as fund-raising or publicity. Other 
short term committees may be organi2€d for specific purposes, such as conducting 
a needs survey or sponsori;ig a special event. Advisory councils may include 
representatives from service clubs, ^TA'St church groupst minority groups, labor 
unions^** industrial , business, and government organizations v It is important 
that advisory councils and committees be given recognition for their services, 

The -value of these organized forms of citizen participation in recreation, 
program management is summed in the following quote: 

An intelligent corps of citizerj leaders, 'interested and concerned,' 
influential and knowledgeable, and willing to give their talents, 
skills, and resourcest can do more than any other group to es» 
tablish understanding, appreciatiorv, and support for parks and 
recreation in every community throughout the country (Lutzin and 
Storey, 1973, pr^efk 



In the space below (activity 18), describe either the organizejt form of' 
citizen participation which exijts^ in your community (board, council, committee) 
or a hypothetical form that you think might be beneficial to have in existence. 
Think about how you might cooperate wfth this group or how you might bejw^ 
strumental in the organization of ia group, Who are present or potenttiT members 
and what are their special skills? 



ACTIVITY 18 
CITOT PARTICIPATION 



Recreattonal. Boarx^ or Cittzen Group; 



Members (Existing or Potential) Sp^iaT Interests or Skills 




4 



^ 5ome of t*he various cooperating groups antPagencies relatedl^to the rec» 
reation program have beeh.introduced, planning^ implementirlg* evaluating ^ 
should not be done in^^^Qiatipn, Your commitment to godls of community de- 
velopment and life enriCtment ,puts you on common ground with other community 
forces striving for isinffUr" ends , The specific challenge for you is to in- 
still i^ community neisl'denls a feeling for the worth of recreation and its ' 
effect on the welfare of th^ community; Enlisting the cooperation of as many 
community groups ao^ indlyidtia^ls as possible is an effective way to meet your 
challenge. To gain cooperation therfe must be desire on. both sides to com-, 
^municate, some initiative on your part^ to make contacts, and, resourcefulness^ 
in making an accurate apprSisal of yoifr community resoijrces/ ^ - 

V, PUBLIC RELATIONS ^ ' ' \ ' \ \ ^ ^ ^' / 

Public relations is a fiipctlbn of your job which may take variojis forms, 
Any^l>vJblic relations effort serves to establish a two-way communicati^jn sy^ton, 
YovJ Will want to listen to ne^ds^ (^plaints, sugge^stions, and inform people 
of your services. Public relations includes your efforts to ^tablish co» 
operative relationships with other community groups and individi/als. It al:^o 
incHdes the establ tshment of and Cooperation with p^k and recreatiorr boards 
or connnittpes. ^ A comprehensive. Ij^t of the purposes of public relations is 
listed beloWt ^ ^ ^ 
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^ , ' /{ 

1, Informs the public of ordinances, regulations, policies, 
objectives, and practices and gives Interpretation, 

2, Informs the public where areas, facilities and recreation 
opportunities are, when they are available f<)r use, and^ 
what activities ar« conducted at each location, 

3, arouses a-ttentlon and creates Interest of the public to 
participate, 

4, reports to the public on status of programs, progress, aci- 
coiiiplls'hments, services rendered. Improvements made* and 
plans for the future, . , 

5, OTphaslzes efficiency, competence, quality, adeguacy, 
promptness ai^d effectiveness 1n all of Its programs and 
services Including maintenance, ' 



V 



6* Interprets the services, benefits, and Importance of recr 
reatlon In general, atid the recreation agency In particular, 
to. life In the cOrnniunity, 

'7, pT*ep^ires the public for proposed cha^nges, additions; deletions, 
different procedures, expansions, and recornniendatlons, and 
; seeks approval and support, 

•^8, promotes commurilty {groups and ^Individuals) Involvemervt and 
enlists IndlvlduaJs to give vo'lunteer services, 

9, encourages agency staff to participate In cornniunlty affairs 
^ and services , / 

10, .supports joint sponsorship of cornniunity programs where 
feasible and permissible, 

IK supports uses of lay committees and advisory councils and 

use of lay citizens on studies, surveys, and official boards, ^ 

. :12, 4eal*'reall6tlTsa11.y in, facts and good practices', taking 
: ^ ' into <:ote™ierat1on the Interests both of the- public and of 
the ag^cy, ' . ' 

13, maintains a spirit of cooperation and (jtelpfulness in a 

friendly, courteous, pleasant ^nan^^er (Reynolds and Hormache?, 
, . ^ 1976, p, 374), ^ ^ 

people need to Anow WHY y6ur program exists, The public recreation pro- 
,gram .is, supLported liy*taxe"s "i^nposed on all residents'regardless of their par- 
ticipation in the program, -Xontiriued support by tax^ayers may be in jeopardy 
a there is '^Uck^of if^fprmatlon or misunderstandings aboXrt your program, A 
' public relations' program also-jnforms potential^ participants and ensures 
'adequate attendance ajj^rjecreatipn jdtiyities- * ' . \ ' ^ \ 
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There are five groupings of resources for a public relations programs 

1, News media, which usually make contacts with large areas*-city, 
&tate,.nat1onal**inc1ude television, radio, newspapers, house 
organs, and magaztnes. jf 

2. Communtty-wide opportunities, v/hich are limited in area/but 
closer to active users, include attractive posters ,'probile 
programs r motion picture shorts, exhibUs and d&noirfxrations, 
staff participation in community Activities (membership, rec- 
reation causes}) speaking engagements and slide talks, fillers 
in pay envelopes or monthly bills, floats and parades of 
children, training conferences and institutes, 

3v Citizen involvement include^, memberships on boards, com- 
missions, advisory councils^ committees, task forces, and 
special studies; citizen^' sj)eaker*s bureau; sponsoring sports 
banquets, citizen'suggestions," and volunteer workers, 

4% Agency activities include distribution of brochures, leaflets, 
reports, annual report; newsletters; Informative leaderheads, 
envelopes, ^ aad postage meters; bulletin boards; persoOal 
dontacts (home visits, sick visiets, congratdfctory notes)*; 
holiday celebrations; special events ; tours, and open house; 
sponsoring community events (hobby shows, cultural events, 
concerts} ;Tecreeition week ar^d sp^ecial days; cooperation with 
other agencies, " ^ 

^5, Other "includes referendum ifampfiigns, and assistlng community 
organizations in annual outings, centenftials, and special pro- 
grams (Reynolds and Honnachea, 1976, p, 37g), 

Finally there are some steps in developing a plan for publicity of the com- 
munity recreation program. After each statement below (Activity 19} there 
Is some space to note plans or ideas for your community, 

I 

ACTIVITY^ : , ■ . 

PROGRAM PUSL^TY PLAN 

/ 

/ 

1, What .does your community neetf^ to know about your recreation program? The 
needs were outlined earlie/ In the chapter as "purposes of public re- 
, 1at1ons'\ / . \ 

/ 
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2, Determine the sources of available.comnuntcattons which could be used tn 
your communtty* The sources were listed above. 



3, When ts the informatton needed by the public and the media? Ask Individuals, 
groups, and participants for this information, 



4, What arrangements with media* are needecf to provide information? 



Conclusion > 

Your consideration of the many resources available for recreational 
prograimiing allows for maximum development and expansion of program offerings, 
The completion of the charts in this chapter serves as an "address book" of 
recreational resources • You may want to organize this information ip a 
"cliifferent way (such as Index cards) which allows for easier access, De- ^ 
veloping cooperative relationships with groups and individuals takes tim^ahf 
skill. You need skill In communicating the goals and purposes of the recrea- 
tion program- You also need confidence In your role as director to gain sup- 
port and respect from. others. Careful planning puts the conmunity recreatiop 
program in its best light, / 
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CHW*TER 5 

. LEGAL CONCERNS FOR THE PUBLIC RECREATION 01 RECTOR 

\' 

Purpose 

This chapter will help you understand the laW tn relation to recreation 
and your job performance, tt presents the legal basts for public recreation 
programs In Wisconsin. A knowledge of federali state and local laws helps 
you understand your authority as a communtty recreation director. 

Awareness of the basic rights guaranteed all citizens by the Constitution) ^ 
is a basis for understanding personal liability for falling to uphold those 
rights. These legal concerns are Important as they protect and benefit all 
peQple. Compliance helps avoid the serious complications and personal probl^s 
associated with lawsuits. 



Preview ^ 

pAR't I: LEVELS OF AUTHORITY FOR LOCAL RECREATION f?ROGRAMS ^ 

Sumniary:' Laws define the authority federal, state and local 
levels to deliver recreati^oflal services to the public, 
A local recreation department or agency may also have 
adminlstr^ative rules alid regulations. The lowest 
authority {IndivldjiMfl department) must conform to the, ■ 
constraints of ^tih succeeding lev^ of government. 

Application: Federal and-^state authority Is uniform across Wisconsin 
while local authority varies. What kind of local 
authoptty do you have to perform as a put?Hc recreation 
dir£«6r? ' * . ' 

PART II: PERSbffAL LIABILITY V . ' ^ \ 

Summary: Personal liability ffs a recreatio;*"d.i rector involves 
the elements of the Job for which you;are legally re- 
■ ^ponjible.^ , Liability suits may be brought against yoq 
tf there has beati' injury .or da mag e and you are thought 
to have acted irresponsibly. 

Application: Review tfie pheckli"$t of behaylors which Jffi 11 )ielp P^o- 
t^ct you' from negligence. Are ^heVe any ijnmedlate 
■ " actionsyyou should'take to ayoid the deVjelopment of 
harmful situatiori^ * ' ' 



Cont ent 

I, LEVELS DP AUTHORITY FDR LOCAL RECREATION PROGRAMS 



A, Federal ; In, studying the legal basts for local recreation programs, 
the highest leyel of authority 1$ the federal government, The United States 
ts a sovereign nation. There Is fto higher authority than Congress to regulate 
people or land within U,S, territorial boundaries* However, the Un.lted States 
ts a sovereign. of 'Mtmlted" powers. It relinquishes some authority to the 
Individual states, ' ' ' \ 



^ Interpretation of the lit^plled powers given the federal government by the 
Constitution may lead to legislation for th^ health, safety, welfare, educa* 
tlon, and welUbeIng of p^QpVe* Tfes^rowth of the United States has been 
accompanied by an increase In the/^t^ of the federal government and sub- 
sequent decrease 1n state authority. Laws and amendments at the state leVel 
have Increased the scope of federal power* Oectslons made by the U,S, Supreme 
Court (the governing body which Interprets the Constitution) have detennined 
^that certain activities fonnerly undfi* state jurisdic^iq^n should be controlled 
l)y the federal government. Some of these activities now federally regulated » 
^re voting rights, desegregation of public schools, interpretation of free 
speech, separation of church and state,, and censorship of pronographV and ^ 
obscenity. 



Federal financial aid programs have resulted in more authority at the na- 
tional level. Federal grants are given to states that meet and maintain minimum 
standards set by the federal authority, States administer grant programs but 
are subject to the supervision, inspection, and Influence of the federal govern* 



Civil rights, which are guaranteed by the Constitution, are mandatory for 
lower levels of government to upliold. These rights Include free speech, peace- 
ful assembly and association, privacy, ^freedom from^unreasonable, searches and 
seizures, equal protection of the laws, and security in one's life, liberty, and 
-[JTOp^ty against any taking thereof without due process of law. The obligation 
to protract these rights was stated in the Fourteenth Amendment, The equal 
protection clause means that no 'park or recreation area can be operated on a 
segregated or discriminatory basis, Oue process refers to the right of every 
person to fair and equal treatment* 



8, State; Wisconsin (as every othet\state) is a sovereign ^tate with the 
power to control th^^sources and human activities within its boundaries (excep 
where limited by the Constitution), This power is called regulatory or police 
power . Regulatory laws regulate the standards of health, safety and protection 
of the public* However, the federal government has assumed greater authority in 
these areas. Each state must decide whether ptlbllc recreation is* a legitimate*- 



function reg^jlated by law, W1«ons1n has legitimised the provisl^on of public 
.recreation through enabling legllsatlon which har$ authorized localities to 
establish recreation services within their jurisdictions. This is "permissive 
legislation" as ordinances must be passed before the cornniunity's department of 
recreation can function as a legal -unit, The Wisconsin Statute providing this 
enabling legislation Is: * 

66*527 Recreation authority (1) Funds for^the establishment, oper- 
ation and maintenance of a department of recreation may be provided 
by the governing body of any town or school district after compliance 
with s. 65,90v 



(2) (a) Any such governmental unit may delegate the power to 
establl£Fy?^a1nta1n and operate a department of public recreation 
to a boa/d of recreation, which shall consist of 3 members and 
shall be appointed by ttie chairman or other presidirrg officer of 
the governing body. The first appointment shall be made so that one 

, member will sel^ve 6ne year, one for 2 years and one for 3 years; 
thereafter appointments shall be for terms of 3 years; 

— ^ , V 

(b) When 2 or more of the aforesaid governing units desiref tti" " 
conduct, jointly, a department of public i^ecreation, the joint ^ 
recreation board shall consist of not less than 3 members who shall 
be selected by the presiding officers of such governmental units 
acting jointly, ^Appointments shall be made for terms as provided 

' 1q paragraph (a) , " , 

(c) The members of any such recreation board shall serve 
gratuitously, ^ ^ 

(d) Such recreation board is authorized to conduct the activi- 
ties of such public recreation department, to expend funds there- 
for, to employ ? supervisor of recreation, to ^ploy assistants, 
to purchase ^u'ipment and supplies, and generally to supervise the 
administratioft, maintenance and operation of such department and 
recreational activities authorized by the bjwd, ^ . 

(3) (ai The public recreation board has the right to conduct 
public recreation activities on property pu^pchased or leased by ' ^ 
any sudf governing unit for recreational purposes and uodeic^its 

own Gtf^ody, on other publ ic- property under the custody of^ahy 
other public authority, body or board^wlth the consent of 3uch 
public authority, body or board; or on private property with the 
consent of its owner, and such board with the approval of the ; 
appointing board, may accept gifts and bequests of land, money oV 
other personal property, and use the same in Whole-or in part, ^ 
or the incom'e therefrom or the proceeds from the sale ot any such 
property in establishment, maintenanger and operation of recrea- 
■ tional activities, - 



J Cb) The board shall annually submit to the governing body a re- 
port of its activities and showing receipts and expenditures. Such 
reports shall be submitted Qot less than 15 days prior to the annual 
meeting of^such governmental unit. 

(c) An audit shall be made of the accounts of such recreational 
board in the same manner as provided for audits for towns or'school 
districts as the case may be. J 

(d) The persons s&lected t^y the recreation board shall fiirnish 

a surety bond in such amount as shall be fixed by the governing body, 

% 

In addition, Wisconsin enables counties to conduct recreational programs by 
granting power to the county board as described in Chapter 5S o^ the state' ^ 
statutes^ i 

J 

59,07 (26) RECREATION. Create, promote and conduct an^lassist 

in creating, promoting and conducting recreational activities in 

the'county which are condiicive to the general' health and welfare, 

and elect persons lor such terms '&nd salaries as may be determined, 

who shall exercise the powers and perfonn'the duties given by the 

board* The board may provide for wha^ purpos^e and , in what manner 

moneys appropriated ^ur^suant to this sub-section may be expended. 

Sjjch persons may be designated ^'County ftecreation Conmiittee"* . • ^ 

' ^ \ ' * 

state laws a^so ^allow municilpalities to cooperate wUh each other in pro* 
vision of recreation services^ 

61 ,34 (2) Corporation -With Other Municipalities. The Village 
board, in behalf of t1?6 village, may join with other villages or - 
cities la a cooperative arrangeme/it for executing any power or 
duty in order to attain greater economy or efficiency,' including 
joint employment or dppoiptive officers and en^ployeej* 
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All of these^ statutes constitute, permissive Iqyjislation for the establish- 
ment of recreation programs.- Thus, Wisconsin has detenrrined that provis4« of 
recreational opportunities a proprietary or non-mandatory function of We 
government. . . , - 

* *. ' ' ^ 

One more state law wh^ch can affect the provision of local recreational 

services'!? municipal home rule . It is stated in the Wisconsin Constitution 
as follows 



Article %lf Section 3, C1t1e%and villages organized pursuant to 
state law are hereby empowered to determine their local affairs 
and government^ subject only to this constitution and to such en- 

Sctments of the legislature of state-wide concern as shall with * 
nifornitty affect every city or every village. The method of such 
determlrtatlon shall be prescribed by the legislature. 

Municipal flome rule permits cities and villages to prepare their own*local 
charter subject to the approval of the state legislature* After approval,*^ 
the local government must operate as defined In the charier, A local charter 
cannot conflict with laws at" the state or federal level* Local functions not 
prescribed In the charter are subject to general laws. 



C, Local : If your cornniunity is chartered by the state as a legal entity^ 
reference to the charter will tell you whether provision of a local recreation 
service has been specifically described by your city or village. The local 
charter provisions must comply jWith Wisconsin statute 66,527»..If there/^s no 
reference to recreation in the local charter, an amefidment to provide the service 
can be made with an ordinance or referendum to provide necessary authority and ^ 
funding capability, , ■ ' ' 



In communities without a charter, the appropriate legal attlon to establish 
a recreation department Is also passage of an ordinance or referendum. Usually, 
this Is accomplished through the work of a citizen comnilttee which has re- 
searched the need for a recreation program* Their findings are brought forward 
in the. form of an ordinance for approval by the appropriate leglslatlye body. 
Host cjtles or villages have an attorney employed to determine the proper legal 
channels for local concerns, A model ordinance to establish. a recreation board 
is Included below: . ^ 

' AN ORDINANCE CREATING A RECREATION BOARD 
Prescribing Terms of Members, Organization, Powers, and Duties 

Be It'ordlnated by ^ of the City of - 

1- Under the provisions of Section of Chapter ^ of 

the General Laws of there Is hereby established a 

'recreation commission. This commission shall consist of five {5} 

persons serving without pay who shall be-appolnted by the ©ayor* The 
^ term of office shall be for five (5) years or until their successors 

are appointed and qualified, except that the members of such com^ 
Mission first appointed shall be aj^polnted for such terms that the 
^ term of one member shall explr^e annually thereafter* Vacancies In 

such commission occurring otherwise than by expiration of term shall . ^ 
^be filled by the tnayor for the unexpired term. 
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2/ Immediately' under their appointment, they shall meet and organize 
by electing one of their members president and ^ther officers as 
may be necessary^ The commission shall have^the power to adopt 
bylaws, rules, and regulations for the proper conduct of puUlc 
recreation, for the city- 

3, The recreation commission shall provide,, conduct, and supervise 
ipubllc *)5laygrounds , athletic fields, recreation centers, and 
other recreation facilities and activities on any of the properties 
ovmed or*controlled by the city, or on other properties with the 
consent of the owners and authorities thereof. It sijall have the 
power to conduct, or to cooperate with other agencies in con^ 
ducting, any form of recreation that will employ the leisure time 
of the people 1n a constructive and wholesome manner, 

4, The recreation commission shall have the power to appoint or 
designate someone to ^ct as superintendent who is trained and 
properly qualified for the work and such other personnel as the 
commission deems proper* 

r 5, Annually the recreation commission shall submit a budget to the 
cl'tV governing body for Its approval, The commission may also 
solicit or receive any gifts or bequests of money or other per- 
^ sonal property or any donation to be applied, principal or in- 
come, for either temporary or permanent use for playgrpund? or 
other recreation purposes* 

6, The recreation commission shall make full and complete monthly 
annual reports to the governing body of the city and other re- 
ports .from time to time as requested, ^ 

7, All ordinances, resolutions, or parts thereof, in conflict with 
the provisions and intent of this ordinarfce are hereby repealed. 



Passed and adopted this day of ' 19_ 

Attest f '■f^ \_ 
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(Lyt2ln and Storey, 1-973, 



^ . pp. 74,75) 

After a recreation department or agency is created at the local level, it 
1s important for this body to keep In step with all legislation* The department \ 
may need to develop proposals for legislative action as needs arise. 

D* Departmental Authority ; The recreation department may make rules and 
regulattohs related to the recreation program. These rules may or may not 
have penalties, but violations are usually not as severly penalized as infrac- ■ 
tions of the law. This is the lowest level of authority for the public recrea- 
tion program. The rules of a department must conform to the constraints at 
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eac^h pjevtously described J evel. In short ,*local ^ules can*t violate the 
rights provided by the fede*S&l and -^tat€ constitutions. They must, also be" 
consistent .with state statutes, local chanters, ordinances an4 residlutions. 



' ^As recreation director, you ar^ the authority desHgn|My^to provi 
^ reat*ion programs to the commuhUy. Your personal beha4(iofflust also c 
to the constraints imposed by higher^ authprities 
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ACTIVITY ^0 ,^ ^ 

recreation" DIRECTOR'S AUTfiORITY \ 

On the lines below, descrlbe'^yie tfiitii0rlty given to you by^your Jocal govern- 

^ogram* \ - , * ^ 



>^ un T;ne nnes oeiow, aescriDe:yie ffuxnaruy giv 
vjnent to c<^pduct a public recreation program* \ 



— 1 — 








II. PERSONAL LIABILITY 



/ 



# 4 

Personal liability as recreation director involves all the elements 
t)f your job for which you are legally responsible, Your performance, conduct, 
uge of equipment, supervision, and responsibility for others must be inriccord 
with the law. You must also avoid inTuJ^^to persons or damage to pif^operty. - 
. Liability suits may be brought agaiiist you if there has been injury ot* damage 
and you are tjjought to have^ acted, irresponsibly. '0 ^ ' ' ^ 

. ^ ' , ' ' :\ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

which fnjures^other pferson through bodily harm or injury 
jutajiion is^tort. A wrongful act^whfch offends the public 
./ime . ^ The same a£t may be both tort dnd crime,. T)ie, following 
lent tort liabfPfty related to your position. Definitions of 
^should be understood through youf* previous education and experiences. A 
an intentional or unintentional lact or omission. In other words, ^ 
)e\held liaMe for doing something wrongly or for failing to do somethingi^ 
Hd have dqne. Jhere are three broafl areas of torts:, intentional torts,, 
torts and unintentioniO torts. ^ ' 



^ A Civil 
to property 
as a\t/hole 
section wll 
c 





A. Intentional JortsT ; Common Intentional torts are listed below: 

Trespass to Und : - ^ A. physical invasion of private* property which 
^ includes the land surface; the air space abovd^ 

the surface; and,iiiatei*ials,lying below- the 
surface. 

Battery : Intentionally touching another person in a - 

harmful or offensive manner without expressed 
or implied consent, . ^ 

♦ 

Assay Vt : * Intentional conduct which creates in another 

• the reasonable apprehension of an immediate 

battfery, whether or not a^attery actually re* ^ 

. * suits* 
* * 

False Arrest : Any unprivileged restraint, confinement, or * ^ 

* . detention of a person within a'^definite spatial 

area . ^ 

Malicious Prosecution ; A civiKor criminal proceeding brought against 

another in a court of law without reasonable 
cause and i/ith malicious intent. 

Abuse of Process ; The malicious use of regular 4Mdici'al proceedinj 

^ * without probable cause, * 

Libel : To hurt the reputation of, another by malicious 

or unfair isSue of any fals% of harmfuVn^epre^ 
^ sentation. \ . ' 

Slander : Utterance of faT^e charges\)r misrepresentations 

which defame and damage reputation* . . ^ 

» 

Fraud : ^ An instance or an a^t , of "trickery or fdeceit , 

especially when involving misrepresentation of 
fact. ' ^ 



^ Nuisan^ There are two situations which may be considered a nuisance 
and grounds for a lawsuit. , t . 

1. Cdrtduct which, without any direct physical invasion of . 
private property as contrasted with a trespass, impairs 

^the r as^rft ble use or quiet and comfortable enjoyment of 

y N;Ke pnPlftlir interests of others. 



be o^flns 



An example of a nuisance in this c^egory would be omnsi^e sounds or odors 

2, The creation fi^nd/or maintenance of conditions on'recre9- 
*tion and park lands which are, by their inherent aharac^. 
tei^stics, highly dangerous. . * 

ERIC . ■ ^ ■ : , 
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An example of thi$ t%an unprotected pothole into which, children might fall, 
A nuisance of this kind which might be an attractive play site for turious 
children might also be xalled an attractive nuisance / 




may wonder how you can be guilty of an . 
is true that you cannot \promise that job 
happen. But yQu are expected to ensure 
that during the course of your recreational program no unreasonably risk of, 
harm to individuals or prpperty will occur* , . . 



C, Unintentional Tufts T You 
tinlntenttonal act or fimtsston. It 
related injury or damage will ever 



Before you can be held liable i^or unintentional injury to others* ypu 
must be proved negl igent . Negligence Is charged when unreasonable Behavior 
has occurred under specific circumstances* Courts use the' standard of a) . "^ / 
^ reasonable and prudent professional to determine whether negligent behavior 
* has occurred, A "reasonable and prudent professional" Is always catitious, 
always observant, and of "average'* Intelligence* The jury must decide whffther 
an individual acted unreasonably, or failed to act reasonably under the circum- 
stances of each situation* Negligence Is also gauged by one*s abllHy to fore- 
see dangerous conditions or situations and thus avoid their. Occurrence, 



su 
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There are four elements which must be present to suppor|^ a heglfgence 
It:" duty , breach of duty, casual connection and actual jJ^ape , These are ^ 
scribed in mora detail below: ^ ■ - ' " 



r 



Duty : 



Breaoh of Pgty ^ 



Duty Is recognized by the courts as an obligation 
of an Individual^ to use reasbnable £are*to Rrevent 
exposing another to unreasonable risk of inrjury ^ 
whe,n the relationship between the two part16's..1s , 
of a nature to warrant ^such duty* ^' ^ 

A breach. of duty is failure to conform to that 
standard of a reasonable and prudent profes^fbrtal". / 
Negli^encewip not be maintained unless there- is a 
duty to usecare and 'a' breach of this duty."* Therefore, 
not every accident r^sultlnig in Injury will m^n that 
liability exists. Injury or d£fin|ge alone is W/ ^ 
adequate support for l^egal action.* 



er|c 



Causal Connection : In support of a negligence action, the causal^ con- ' 

n^ction must estabn,1sh the defendant's'ac*t of 
omission or commission as a cpntrlbuting factor ^ 
> - in bringing about the damage to the, pla,intiff . In 

' order for the defenAnt to be held liable^ it must^ 

/ * ■ be proven that .he has in f^tt caused the injury 

to the plaintiff, OnceMt has been jestabli'shed, 
' that t;he defendant's conduct was pne of the causes 
of injury to the plalntifiF, it must be further 
determined that there were no interventn^ acts dr 
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events, such as act of God cfK the negltgence of a 
^' '\ " thtrd , person, If such tntervening ,,9cts make the 

% causal connection between the defendant's behavior 
} ^ \ , ' and the resitlting harm seen, too" remote, then there . 

< " , - X win be no liability. 

' . Attual Damage : Jn a negligence action, It must^lje shown that damage 

"^or ftjui^ actually happened to the, plaintiff 
^ ^ ^ ^' Damages c^not be recovered from a law s^uij^without ^ 

proof of stteb damage or injur^y, - iThis proposition 
is contrasteaSiWh the gpminal damages awarded, eVen 
^^ without proof ofNnjury, ,when the tort I5 Intentiortal , ) 
(Lutzin and StorejJ, 1973', p, 95) 

One oth^ir consideration exists irf negligence suits, The plaintiff in a 
case must not preate an unreasonable n sk of ham. If the plaintiff has con- 
tributed to *s elf- harm,, a charge of cplrcributory negligence prevents recovery 
of damages, ' * / . 

* 

' '\ ' ^ D- Prevention of Liability Claims : The best protection against liability 
claims is proper conduct in your position, knowledge of previously mentioned 
factors which lead to claims, and prevention of harmful conditions. A, checklist 
.for protection against claims includes: . 

>, Be "safety conscious". Be alert to dangerous conditions 

, ' or safety hazards, 

-» ■ " • * , ■ . 

' * 2, Make thorouglr inspections of*the pr^ises^ facilities 

and equipment used in your program on- a regular basis^, 
' ) . ' ^' .- 

■ 3, ,Make or ain^ge for any necessary repairs or safety ' 

' * " provisions promptly, ^ , . ' 

^ / 4, Formulate, publicize ,Snd strictly enforce health and 

' •safety rules at all times. 



J-. 
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Make copies of this li^t qjfid Include your own preventative behaviors. You can 
,then'ch6^'your personal level of protection against liability claims. 

^ LiaJ^ity Insurance is avaiUble for recreation departments and provides 
employeetoverAge. It can also be obtained by individuals at their own expense. 
Tffe Insurance helps, cover legal fees ancf possible damages awarded a plaintiff 
in a liabili'ty suit,, If you <jo not have liability insurance'through your em- 
ployer segk the advice of an jittorney as to the importance of carryii 



ing such a 



Concljxsion 

' Throughout thivs chapter you have come across underlined legal terms. 
These ar'e basic terms for understanding the content of this chapter. .For 
review/these terms harve been listed with space for you to note a personal 
definttion or meaning (Activity 21), 



ACTIVITY 21 
^^V— GtOSSARY OF LEGAL TERMS 



Actual Damage ; - 
Attractive Nutsftnce ; 
Breach of Duty ; 
Caudal Connection ; 
Contributory ^Negliqence ; 
Crime a 

r 

Due Process :^ 

Duty : ^ 

Eriabi i ng /etfi sUt f oh ; 



Equal. Protection s 
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Intentional Tort ; 
Municipal Home Rule : 
Negligence ; ' 
Nuisance ; 

V 

Police Power ; 
Proprietary Function ; 
ReiLSonable artiT Prudent Professfonal { 
^ Sovereign Power ; 
Tort : 

Un1ntent4onal Tort: > 
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CHAPTER 6t 



FISCAL COMCERNS AND PROGRAM BUDGETING 

■ ^ 

Purpose 



^ Under "the "municipal home rule" provision In the Wisconsin Constitution 
each municipality has the power to detennlne Its own fonn of government. Each 
also has the right to form its own financial administration for all pr^rams, 
personnel^ and physical resources .needed In the cpnimunlty. Because of the 
variation In administration of local public recreation programs across Wisconsin- 
this chapter covers the general elements of fiscal policy and budgetary pro* 
cedure for public recreattonUhat can be useful regardless of job setting, Con- 
fident and competent leadership of your recreation program will helt> maintain 
and expand adequate funding. Responsible financial management js one element of 
the public recreation director's leadership role./ . ^ 



Preview 



PART It RATIONALE FOR SOUND FISCAL PRACTICES 

Summary; ' Funds from public tax revenues are a vital source of 
support for the- public recreation program. These 
1^ funds must be SQpnt wisely to assure continued fi* 

nanclal support. Citizens and public officials, in ^ 
the presence of a "bud^ crunch", must be convinced 
of the Importance a recreation program has In the 
coriivjntty^ 

Application: What are ways to convince the community of the need 

for a recreation program? How do you "sell" your. * 
Ifrogram? * * 



PART II: FUKDIKG THE PUBLIC RECREATIOK PROGRAM 

Summary; The major operating costs for the local rfecreatlon 
program are- usually financed by appropriations from 
general tax funds. Additional funding may come from 



fees or charges, fund-raising activities*, gifts 
private contributions, and state or federal 'gr^H^** 

Application; Can you design alternative plans' for funding your., 
program If money^ls cut from your budget? Can you 
readily defend the need for maintaining financial 
* support of the recreation progratn? » 
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PART III: PU8LIC RECREATION 8UDGETING 

Surnniary: The process of budgeting the public recreation program ; 
. ' Involves aa analysis of the costs in providing the . <r 
recreation activities and services. In addition to 
cost analysis, consideration should be given to whether 
these dollars are being spent effectively and efficiently. 
Budgeting 1s a continuous process which goes hand-in- 
hand with program development and evaluation. 

Applications Does your recreation budget adequately support program 
, . and community needs? Can you accurately account for 

recreation income and expenditures? 

Content 



I, > "RATIONALE FOR SOUND FISCAL PRACTICES 

The use of funds from^public tax revenues is a vital source of support for 
your program. You may or .may not be directly responsible for the physical ac- 
counting of revenues and expenses incurred in the recreation program. However, 
you have other responsibilities which are related to the budget process which 
may affect the amount of financial support received for the recreation program. 



Two general trends in public finance have^ affected the allocation of funds 
for human services such as recreation in the past few yearSt^-0ne \% the in- 
creased competition for local tax funds due to an increasing number of functions 
local governments perform. The second is the spiraling inflation rate resulting 
in decreased spending power* Even though the public demand for recreational 
services is expanding, public funds allocated to recreation Seem to be diminish* 
ing.. The conservative fiscal policies recotmiended by the Reajan administration 
in 1981 are yet to be seen. , The promises for decreased government spending, 
lower tax rates, and less inflation signal an uncertain future for the public 
funding of recreation. Recreation, as a newer and permissive function of govern- 
ment, must compete with the other community needs foT^available tax dollars. 



Rationale for sound fiscal management of your recreation program is twofold. 
First, and most obvious, public funds must be spept in a way that providesT the 
best services to the most people. Second, because of the precarious position 
of recreation in the priority list of. public funding, attention to financial 
matters is crucial to maintain public support. Public officials, irv the presence 
oj^a "budget crunch", must be convinced of the Importance of maintaining a 
oubTic recreation program in the 'community. You can be most convincing if you 
nave made wise use of public money in providing a significant community-wide 
service. In additi;)n to the accurate accounting of^income and expenditures, the 
quality of your program, leadership, and public relations affects public trust 
and support for recreation In your community. 



ERIC 
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' Here arrsome specific ways to accept responsibility for the welfare of 
the public recreation program* Check the ways you can be accountable for your ' 
public funding. . \ -__ 

ACTIVITY 22 

FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY / 

1, Accurately assess the needs of the cornniunityj , ^ ' ■ 

2. Provide an adequate program of services to meet cornniunity needs as 

* efficiently and economically as possible; 

3. Develop and maintain facilities suitable for public use Bt the lowest 

possible cost to the taxpayer; 

4. See that the public gets ^ronscienttous service from all recreation 

employees and volunteersj ' 

5, Keep as many citizens as possible infonned on recreation program^^ 

services and opportunities; 

6* Ensure that all public inquiries, coiwtients, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions are courteously received and carefully considered, 

"(Lutzin and Storey, 1973, p. 219) ' . 



II. FUNDING THE PUBLIC RECREATION PROGKAH, 



Through enabling legislation found in State Statute 66.527^ a public rec- ^ 
reation depjartment is given the power to control its own income andiexpendi- 
tures- It Is also assigned the responsibility for proper accounting of fi- 
nancial activities. If there is no separate recreation department, local 
charters define the- fiscal responsibilities of accounting for the use of public 
funds. When local legislation does not define the form of public finance ad- 
ministration, legislation at the state and federal level regulates the use of 
public monies. This is the legal basis for funding the public recreation pro- 
gram. 

This chapter is corjperned with the costs of operating the recreation pro- 
gram. It excludes expenditures for land or construction ("capital expenditures"). 
The major "operating costs" for the local recreation program are usually fi- 
nanced by appropriations from general tax funds. The local legj^slative body 
determines- how much should be made available for recreation by weighing the needs 
of all public services in relation to recreation. What happens when local taxes 
fall short of funds needed for the recreation program? < 
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The mos^t common soijrce of additional funding for r^eci^eatlon^ is Jfees or^ . 
chstrges for various program offerlngs,^ Argument? fw and. against the use af 
fees should be weighed In respect to your Tocal'situatlon, ^ ' ■ 

Reasons Agat^nst^hargln;] - > \ \ * . * ' 

1, Publlc^^ervlcea and general public provide equal opportunity for all. 
Charges tend to favor those willing and able tQ pay, tend to reslsA those* 

' unwilling and unable tc pay, and often ellrtilnate those who need the service 
*most. . , , 

^ " , ^ , ■ ^ ; , ' ■ . ^ 

2, Stjff, paper work, and procedures for making collections and accounting for 
funds. add .to the total cosjts and sometimes exceed actual ttitfome. 

3, Pa;bl1a expectations are higher where (Charges are mada* JSome clartm "compe^' 
* ' tlflon with private enterprise**^ Thfs is a majop, factor politically in 

some communities, * '\ ^ , 

4, Charges tend to emphasize iRCome rather than se"W1ces to participants, 

5, It Is (nore difficult to obtain volunteers and donations where charges for 
public services are Involved; ^ ^ ^ 

6, ' tharges encsurage politicians to want to extend charges to more activities. 

7, There are often pressures for exceptions. I.e., free rides, 

8, Charges In the eyes of the courts tend to Increase agency liability, 

9, Handling of money adds responsibility and divides the attention of the 
recreation staff. ^ 

* ^Reasons For Charging 

1,. Chai^ges^make It possible to provide activities that would not be available 
otherwise, therefore extending the program.' 

2, Charges eliminate some of those less Interested and aid control. ' 
, ■ ■ 

3, Charges supplement Sgency Income and make it easier to get budget approval, 

4, Participants should pay for special services. 

5, Participants have more respect for an activity when a charge Is made and 
are more regular 1o attendance. 

61 ^Fees permit higher ^quality services than might be available otherwise, 

(Reyfiolds and Hormachea, 1976, pp, 257-8) ^ 
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Host cof!Bnu;iUtes provide general* recreational prograrns free of charge; es- 
pecially those serving youth* Charges are fnore likely for aduTJ^rograms , 
or programs which benefit a specialized group or small number of citizens. 
Given current economic trends, fees and charges will likely increase as a 

source of Income, ' 
■ , 

Characteristics of the local community must be considered before initiating 

fees. Other considerations are the objectives of a program, the purpose of the 

fee, the aTctual cost of the service, and the user's ability to pay, ,If a fee 

deprives some people of cotnmunlty recreation benefits, perhaps it should not be 

imposed. " * 

, ^ ■ 

Other financial support for community recreation programs comes from fund^ 
raising activities, gifts or private contributions, and state or federal grants. 
The availability of grant monies is constantly changing; it's important to keep 
up-toi^date to make best use of this funding source, Applying for. grants in- 
volves writing a formal proposal outlining the use of. the funds. Proposal 
writing skill must be developed. To assure the best chances. for funding approve 
al, funding source experts should be consulted Uee Appendix D). 

^ , 

The development of an effective recreation program .Is the key to assuring 
adequate funding from the local government. It is important to ^'sell"^our 
program to all residents and public officials* Politicians tend to cut funding 
In the areas of least resistance, 

f When recreation is strongly supported by the taxpayef^s it has more economic 
security. Your "selling" efforts should be backed by a commitment to the 
philosophy that recreation is a universal human need and an essential public" 
service* 



' ACTIVITY 23 
RECREATION PROGRAM FUNDING SOURCES 



List all possible funding sources for your community recreation program. Refer 
to Appendix D for sources of state and federal assistance, 



0,1 
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III, PUBLIC RECREATION BUDGETING 

Wisconsin coimnunities have a wide variety of recreation budget formats 
and policies, Smaller xonmunities may not have a separate recreation budget, 
However, the increasing need for community recreation programs results in 
more local governments establishing separate forms of recreation administration, 

A budget is a system of accounting for income, expenditures, programs' and 
services, operation, development, and other financial requirements for a cer- 
tain time period, A tax^supported program must publicly account for its use 
of fundSi The pu»Cposes for budgeting are: ^ ' ' 

1* Provides a balance between revenues and expenses ba&ed on 
estimated funds available and eicpenditures required, ^ 

2, Safeguards the public agaihst overspending* 

3, Provides for review of needs by involvement of public in 
studies, evaluations, services required^ gtnd sources of 
funds* 

Provides a means of determining quality, quantity, and scope 
of services. 

5. Establishes realistic and attainable objectives'^ 

6. Informs officials and taxpaying public how money is being 
spent. ' ' [ ^ 

7. Serves as 'a basis of future planning and modification of 
services. 



8. Serves as a bi|s1s\^of regulatton and controls/ 

9. Serves as a basic tool for determining future budget re^ 
quirements. 

(Reynolds and Hormachea, 1976, pp, 274,^5) 

Of more specific interest to you, the recreat-Jon director, H the portion 
of the community budget related to the operation of the recreation prbgrat^i; 
The process of budgeting involves an analysis tff the costs in providing yarjous 
recreation activities and services. Using the worksheets which follow you can 
begin to estimate the operating costs and revenues for each program activity. 
Choose one of your program activities and estimate expfenditures and revenue 
(Activity "24 and 25). . ' . 

A summary sheet will allow you to compare costs of> each activity and help, 
to project revenues needed 'for the implementation of yptir program* 



ACTIVITY 24 
ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES 



Personal 
Salary 



X No. hiF/wk 



X No.' wk. X No classes 

V 



Building Rental 
Facility(tes) to be used 
Regular Rental 



Holiday Rental 



$/hr X No. fir X No. wk x No. classes 
$/hr X No, "hr x No, wk x "Noimass^s 



TOTAL 



Supplies and Materials 
Expendable 



Permanent 



Refunds 



Miscellaneous 



TOTAL 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



(Farrell and Lundegren, 1978, p; 282) 



1 



Co 
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■ ACTIVITY 25 ■ . , 
ANTICIPATED REVENOES « 



, Date Prepares} 
Prepared by 



Prtigratn 



Previously Held _j_ 
New 



Inc. Dec, 



Fee' 

Salary . 
Length 

No* of Classes 




Length 
^T9 -^. 
to ti^gin 



Class Limit 



To end 



1. R^gistpatffon 
' Fee 




- fit 
Participants x* . 



No, fclasSes 



.2, , Reimbursement^ 
Frpm ^ 



y% Regi^Vation last yeai^ 



in the amount. of. 



3^ Sales* 
'Item's s6ld 



^in the^amount of ^ 



4, '''Contributions ^ ' ' , ^ * * * i 

Fromj^hom ^ ^ * \ ' r jn -'the amount of 



V; 



TOTAL* projected Revejiue 



=5=r 



V(Parren .and CuO(fegrenj 1978^ p/281) 

* / ' * * ^ ' ■ 



, The analysis ^of moneyiSseel for each activity is ctftlTB small parf^of the 
.total budget process. In addition to a rectfi^d'of do^larF^coming Jin and going 
out consideration to whether tjiese dollars are-^ing used j6^fective]y and " . 
efficiently should given. To measure this, you must identii^y what your pro- 
gram ts' accomplishing^ For each activity wfthin the recreation program there 
.should be ways to determine success, Some standaftis of succ^s might bet . 

1, program size-»the number of petfple attending an activity 

^ 2^ Efficiency— the cost of the' prograjn per numbet^ of people served 

3, Effectiveness—how well \ program satisfies the participant * 

These measures of success will help yoy justify the program-to your communtty/ 

. ■' '■ • ■ 7 '' ' •■ 

After determining standards^of program sfze, ftffici(ency and effectiveness, 
the proposed budget can oe presented to the administratiy* body .for approval. 
This body may aniend the bu.dget or adopt it as pre^nted,* The final step of the 
budqet process is to fmplement the {)rogr^m and control expenses. outlined in the 
budget, , " ' ^ ' . 

' Budget preparatioh, like program develo'pmentt is ^continuous . While a 
program is in jj^gr-ess, projections for program and budget needs for the' next 
year should be^^ted. A program should run in strict conformance, with th| 
'btfdget ,of that ^ar, but n&filtl ajjfi interests' of the^comiun^y may weTT^s^i^nal ' 
changes, needed for next year* s\program budget, ^The importance of.-citfzen in- 'j 
volyement' in ^he program development process was emphasized in Chapter 3, the 
public jhauld'aTso be involv'ed in the budget .process and should be allowed to 
make spiec-ific requests, Co6peration*with community residents^ other re^rgation 
staffi other municipal ^ employees , and publjp officials aids in preparation and 
implementation of ^the budgat plan,* ' * v ^ - ^ 



Conclusion 



i 



The provisfon/of publ^ recfeation programs has progressively been viewed 
and, accepted as a necessary function of local governments^ However, the im^* 
portance of recreation must continually be weighed against other "necessary'* 
humaa services provided by a community. Program management has a direct effect 
-on public support for community recr&ation; ' 
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. CHAPTER 7 .■ • ^ 

> PROGRAM. AaiVITY IDEAS-,AND, RESOURCES 

* \ * * " i * 

IQ^ Chaptfer .3 you were Introduced to a program development process. Part 
of this procgss was the actual design of a program-of activttles and services 
for your commurfity, TMs chiapteir will give, .further detail of ^the design 
process and'wlll offer a variety of attiVlty Ideas 1il various recreation pro-/ 
gram areas. The ideas and resources included niay be a starting point for ex» 
panding the breadthf variety, and scope of .commumlty recreational opportunities, 

Preview - ^ - - \ 

\PART I; DESIGNING A WELL-BAIjANCEd" PROGRAM ' / ' - \ ^ 

- ' . , ^ ■ , ^ ;r ' . ' 

Sumraaryt Recreation j^rograms may Include a, variety of actijKities . 
. y ' and formats. The aim of a welUbavlanced program \% to ^ 

" ' . meet" th^ most important recreational needs, of the great* 
} est number of participants, 

• * . " > 

ApBlication;. Can you prioritize recreational' needs and interests to 
pro^^ide guidelines fbr activity planning?, 

' ' . ■ ' ' ' . ' ' ■ 

PART II: INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY PUNNma,^ : » , ■ ' ' ■ , 

Sbmmar^; . , By following the suggested planning steps* you may haye _ 
^ ; a greater degrfe of success In the Impl^entation of 
recreajtioh activity, ^ ^ , ^ . * yft 

Application; Can you apply the activity planning steps to yottr rec- 
re^tfon program? , ^ - - ^ 

PART III-: RECREATION ACTIVITY IDEAS ^ ' ' . ' ' 

Summary: A variety of Id^as^ for recreation .program activity areas y 
' are presented In this section. Some special proflrim 
idea? are^lnOljded also. ' 

. Apjjlication: What are some activities which you could of fer to broaden 
, , ' * ' thj^e" scope of your ejcistirtg^ recreation program V; 



PART IV! REFERENCES FOR PROGRAM AcV^flTY PUNNING 

Suinmal*y; ■ Many publkat'lons can be use.d as references for 

specifljc activity ideas,- A few selected references 
listed. 

Appl ication;(^^Whe|^e pan you find references to help you plan 
[vijWes (Total library, neapby university, 
^chool)? \ ■■ 



Gontertt * 



I. DESIGNING A WELL-BALANCED PRO&RAH 



i. 

• \ 
■ A 



The design of your recreation program should involve the" following el^ents: 
t) participative" planning! 2) consideration of community characteristics and 
program^ objectives; 3} consideration of resource limitations( arid 4) presentation 
to thp public ,for approval. A well-balanced program grows direct\y from the 
conscientious application of these program development steps, If'you have care- 
fUl l^Tanalyzed your community (characteristics, needs and interests, resources), 
ydur program objectives will more likely^be realistic and purposeful » Program 
rob^ectives which are well^formplated ^ill guide program design, implementation, 
and evaluation.' * <- 

Keeping community characteristics, ne&ds and resources in mind, how can 
yoTM design a well*batanced recreation program? Usually, fecreation prograpis 
are planned by types of activities offered (st^orts, mwsic, crafts, e^cj.^his 
\% a very useful way tfi^classify program offerings but, other consider^tfon?" 
also determiine the breadth, variety, and scope of yoyr program, .y-^^ 

• - , ■ ; ■ ■ , ^/r" \ / 

Another ♦form of program classification is by Che format in which an activ- 
^ity is held. The program format usually depends on the purpose for offering 
'a/i activity) Fiv6 formats are listed below fDnowed* by their'purposes in rec- 
reation programnti ng t * 

Formats Purpose 

1. Clfnics, Workshops, ,CUsses Education ^ ' 

^. Tournament5, ' ^' Competition * 

3, eiubs ' Pursuit of common interests 

4, Special Events or Performances l^ftrJticipation (performing or speetating) 
5 JpQpen Fe^lity \ ' Unstructured, &elf-directed experience 

fFarrell and Lundegr?n, 1978, pip.'' 100-102} ^ ' 



' The clinic , workshop or class ' is 
learn, develop, or refine skflTs to a 



Tournamfents often meet needs af 
of similar abilities or a^e levels, 
but can be offered in other areas, 



a fpnimt\vh^ce the^partTtlpght can . 
particular /Sr-ea, * " ' ^ ^ 

pai^fcipanfs to'coftipete-wtth others 
Thiti format is commonly used In sp(^ts, 



Participants Interested in i?1n1 
be attracted to*a club format, ^yh% 
ar\d InHiate activities according to 
works especially well w1th*adults who 
program but need support of various r 
reatlon program. 



ng ,wUI> others to enjoy an act^j/lty mray 
generally allow mem&ens to'organ^^e 

group Interests." This kind .joffg^at, 
o&n be sel f^'directed -in designing a 

esources available from the public rec 



SpeclaV events or performances take pHce for participants wishing to , 
perform an activity or be Interested spectators. The importance of ttfe spectator 
Iri special activities should not be underestimated. Below are five^^reasons 
that you should keep the audience In mliid when planning. a special event; 

1. The program Initially should be conceptualized as one 
'Including the spectitoc^^particlpant; . 

2. for some, people* this may be the only way, In which they 

are able to pajrticlpatev ^ > , 

3, It iar^ good-way to^enhancp support^f^ir future programs 

to help people become .acquainted^ with* your .age>icyj and * " . ' ^ ' 

■ - ^ . * \ 

4, ,the performing participant. piay have a richer-experience^ 

wheji a crowd Is present. \ . ' 

{Farrell and Lundegren, 1978, pp, 92-93) ^ 

\ ' \ . 

An open fafeility , is valuable to participants who want to enjoy an activ- 
ity Jn their own Wtfy, The usef of an open faidllty usually has skills to 
perform an activity without guidance,. ' ^ ■ ,* . 
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' Programs are often classified by agwpt^deveiopmental levels. In Chapter 
3 you noted the ages of commufvity residetfts." Ta^ble 5 is a brief overview of 
activity prefererices by the derelopmental stages that accomparty a'ging, Activitj? 
plans mayweed alteration when offering^"prm^ to. a specific age group, ^ In 
addition, therfe Shobld be equal pppdrtunYfcy f» all ages to enjoy .recreation 
activities ff the ne^s'are expressed* YotAtMy want to refe^ to your prograip . i 
objectives arid priorities" to be sfure that ab^discrim1^>at<o'n is not" present, 



' < ' ' -83- . ^ . • ' ' ^- 

• TABLE 5 • . , . ■ ' " / 

' PROGRAM ACTIVITY. PREFERENGES BY AGeV^^ " , , 

PRESCHOOL ■ . ■ • ' , ' . ^' . 

Side^by-^stde play but not Interacticm between and among^^self-centerqd, , 
Dependent on supervision for structured play, _ - * . 
Short {5*tO minute) attention span. ' \ ^ 

Perhaps the highest readiness for learning stage^^motor^skills, shaVing, 
creativity, ' . \ 

I ' Big muscle development needs-iinovenient*" vaice, etc, 

V Awareness of flaws— self-doubt, ^ ^ i ' ^ 

Low" knowledge but high' curiosity, ^ * ^ 
Irnniediate gratification needs. ^ ^ 

Needs for activity in which praise can be received; 
impatient for new challenges and varied activities, 
.Observant but lafcks verbal skills, ' * 

Reduction of the ego and beginning of being controlled by others and 
, ^ ^ ' ihe^ environment. 

Fantasy years. ' - * 

EARLY CHILDflOOD ' ■ / . 

Period of steady growth— physical > intellectual, and enotionaV, 
. ^ Testing^pf independence. - 

^ Still a limitgd attention ^pan (15-20 minutes). 

Fantasy tuprmg to relatives and truths; subjective to objective. 
Security needs and familiarity are high^-^no alterations. 
Individualism moves towjird jiper relations^hips , ^ 
General Tack of fear of the now familiar. 
^ ^ ^ ^ Easily borjed. ^ , ^ ^ 

( / ; ' bleeds to repeat activities that ar6 well known and mastered, s 
^ / ; ; ^Frustratli)n comes quickly, * . ^ ' . * 

t ■ Fear of the unfamiliar an<J activities needed to tonquec fear, 
* ' The beginning of valuing, 

. !" lATE ELEMENTARY , 

^NLfioJi^lBovfeSv tovrard groups of friends. 
: ^"^"THolization\)f significant others— hero worship, / * 
: Highly impressionable. , ' ^ ^ 

iiillingness to seek risk antj ^dventure, : 
j*PUy has' become filled with. rules, «atn cooperation., etc^ 

V^jlues and fairplay beginning to emerge, 
J^Competition among group members has been clearly' stj^yzed. 
llBfeginnfng to accept responsibility for self and others, 
, , ^ Attention span has lengthened {30-40 minutes), , ' * 

fj > \\' \ Hjgh llMds'for sMll develbj^teot,- . , 

lager iJearners and' quick understanding of ideas ai)d concepts-i 
llnttg^iendence* from Adults begins. ^ * ^ 
O iW^l|iif\g to wrk for exter^nal rewirtiSn * 

i£^lC';:::frf • •• ' • 
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. > TABLE 5 ' ' . 

PROGRAM ACTIVITY PREFERENCES BY AGE LEVEL 
(continued) 



Seeking self-identity- 

Enormous capacity to perfom new tasks, try new advefttures* 

High rang^ of ability to carry responsibility,. 

Testing of boy-girl T^elationships, ; 

Sex tdgnrtification and alienation from other sex and family. 

Maturation' through puberty-^^body Sex development. 

Future orientation beginnings, 

Ifiterest in social intercourse— ejjpl oration of other sex, 
Further refinement X)f independence needs, 
Stable relationships begin to develop*'*same se^ anc^ other sex* 
Group affiliation importafit, 



TEENAGE 



Full development of physique afe physical powers, 

Cap,acity f<Hj total Jndependence-from family,^ 

Strong aggfessive^ dHves. . ■ - 

Potential " for high aTIenation from famiTyT^aduTts^ society^, * 

Continuance of drives beyond need reduction, > 

Plant-time jobs become a familiar pattern* 

Team or group allegiance important. 

Maturation begins in sel f^identity* 

Strong needs to be alone, free from having to interact with others 
Uncertainty aboutiOthers^^o trust, to understand, 
Begins to discerirthe difference between the real, and ideal world. 
Tends to view the organized world as a system of constraints. 



YOWG ADULTS 

. Major res|ionsibilities for self {perhaps others). 
Serious concern for ^tjpport, work/and caring requirements, 
Usually mobile. - 

Life-s1;yle experimentation and'solidificat^on, ^ 
Generally active , iwergetic , and flexible* 
Needs for belonging. ^ ^ 
Nonwork activities become important for success element* 
Learning to become resourcefi^l and adaptable. 
Strong, economic 'motivation for living. 
FuT.l * p)iysical and mental growth have been attafned, ^ ' * 
High' needs for advepturet^-jiazardous.^ctjvitles, ' , , 

, ^Needs f6r everything to happen' jmmediatelW— no future. 
High need^ to ^Js^ not, to learn or ^Ifnow, :ftit simply do. 
Strong^ ajitbitioilf satisfy asMf 'a J if^i^ie^'Ware- in the "permanent 
■ ' present".. " v ' ? ' */ " 

Superior physical' co^hdWio^Kof^well-belngr or has (^ome-ta"grips with 
stiflite'bf With. ^ . ' ^ ^ '-^^ 

^ !;7he period of ^ strongest aggrep^ve^i^ives , Jm 
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TABLE 5 

pmm ACTIVITY PREFERENCES BY AGE LEVEL 
(continued) 

EARLY ADULTHOOD 

Begins to set goals for ^ lifetime objectivity. 
Awareness of own strengths and ablltttes. 
Final phase In the development of values, 

*^ecurity needs hfgh— efforts^^evoted to assuring thts status, 
Coranitted to belftg a part of society, ^ ' 

Loss of individual independence where-family Is concerned, 

, Acceptance of obligations to coiwnuni^ or neighborhood unl't, 
Novelty and variety are Important, 
Ability to plan and see long-range need fulflllmertts. 
Lengthy attention span-i^^able to see work through to completion, 
Formal education |has ended, yet as jtfuch novelty and variety Important, 
Has come to grips ^wlth society and culture, j 



MATURITY , ; ' _ T 

■ 

Has reached/'full potential In efforts to. meet persona? needs, 

Life-style is. mostly objective s-set rewards for set efforts. 

The threats of the permanent present— dull , boring. 

The apex of 11fe^^secur1ty*of posltioo* occupation* associations. 

Has a clear view of the past and beginnings of a realistic future view* 
. At the height of external respect and perceived contribution/ 

Economic comfortableness not knoWn before,-- 

Enjoyment of life's comforts—no rteedi to rough it. 

Enjoys being a member of a group^i^^thls is Important. 

Group of friends is large and varied-^not yet too selective, 

High leadership is asked of this groups, * ^ 
, Behavior Is .constant and consistent In the healthy person, , 

■ ■ , ' . ■ ■ 

LATER HIDDLI AGE ' , 

.Reduction in some drives to satisfy basic needs, 
'Lessening-of aggressive feelings, , 
* Fear of falling ,1n many performance areas aad acti\l1t1es,. 
Definite physical islowdown as well as energy needed to perform usual. 

activities is harder to stimulate, 
Desirei^full participation in society,' 
Experience orieniipd, * ' - 
Caution is an important notion in all experiences, 
Energ1es*focused on intensifying a 1 imitfid number of activities rather 
tjian touching many Hghtly; * , ' * 

' Interested irt sustaining 'a good life for self and others ^ 
Begins to find others making one 'dependent-^tlirough receiving. 
Tendency toward passive l.jving. 
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t , TABLE 5 ^ ^ 

■ PROGRAM ACTIVITY PREFERENCES BY AGE LEVEL - 
* tcontinued) 

OLD AGE - . ^ , ■ . 

Tends to exhiBit simtlar activity patterns of ^aj^ious life cycle. 

Generally a lessening of activity and doing. 

Danger of boredom, little is worth bothering about, . , 

Inevitable physical deterioration is impossible to escape. 

Often an urthealthy change in social fiosition\ , ■ 

Less interest in material *things , a clinging to the abstract, ^ 

Being loved, having ©notional and economic security are important, 

The past is an ^Importartt reference point.. 

Health concerns are of paramount importance; 

One moves back int6 a subjectivity"not facfl 

Progressive detachment from ouiside activiti$^s*-disengagement. 

Retirement from p^id employment. " r. 

- ^ ■ ^ ' ' / ^ * 

SENESCENCE 

Notable decline and Xos$ of responses to^various- WimuK. 

The optimism of old age disappears,. - ■ 

The negatives appear to outweigh the positives « 

life tends to be self centered'and self serving. 

IncT;easing physical infirmity.. 

Painful loneliness and a sense of isolation. 

Great decreases in power and participation— most passive. 

Large amounts of unobligated time available, ^ . 

Well-established patterns. ^ > 

{Farrell and Lundegren, T97-8, pp. 16-20) 
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The activity (26) below presents a visual aid to evaluate the total rec- 
reation program by activity areas and formats* You may want to shade in the 
boxes where you have program offeHngs. ' ^ ^ 



ACTIVITY 26 . • / 
yVAILABLE RECREATION PROGRAMS 



£ 
CD 



o 

0£ 



O 



o 



a 
to 



o 



O AS > 
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*o J- ^ 

J- Q Ml- 
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S- 3 3,£ 
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Clinics^ Workshops, Classes 

Tournaments 

Clubs 

^Special Events or Performances 
Open Facility 



In planning a ^cl l^^balaticed program, you ^ould consider the types of 
activities offered, in a variety of fbrmpts, to the greatest number of resi- ' 
dents, Yoy may^want to prepare a grid like the one'in Activity, 26 for the 
age groyps in ydur community (preschool, children, youth, young adults, adults, 
and elderly)- This could point out gaps where activity offerings could be 
made in^he future, - i ' - 



Obv^iously,, your recreatiort program cannot be expected to meet the recrea^. ' ' 
tional needs of everyone in^ the community. Some way to prioritize all possible 
offerings helps justify the composition of yotfr program when it is presented to 
— thee public* Her6 are some questfons to think about ^^hen trying to prioritize 
activity offerings; ^ ^ , ^ 

' * ' • ■ 

K Does the activity contribute to the program goals and objectives? 

^ I W ■ 
' . 2. Does the activity meet an important need expressed by coitinun^tyL^ 
residents? , - 

3, Is the activity within the department*?, ability to organize, pay 
for, and provide the necessary leadet^ship? 
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4, 



Is the activity one wfdch is not offeretLeTsfewherfe for the benefit 
of residents? ^ ^ 



5, Can the activity be scheduled with9Ut .conflicting witlj other .arttiv* 
itifes or important coimnunity functiorvs? , ' - 
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H. INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY PLANNING 

t % 

* ^ 

In addition to following steps to ensure the design of a wefUbalancSd 
r^creatidn- program^ here la a method for planning Indlvldua,! activities within 
yourjirogratn. Planning for an activity takes place after a specific group has 
bCTiwidentifled as interested' participants. Activity planning steps are out*, 
lined below: " 

1. Consider the characteristics of the participants/ 

a. demographic characteristics CagSj .gender, etc.) 

b. previous experience or sktlls^ In the area 

' ' c. recreational demands, needs or Interests in the area 

How does this Information affect the type of leadership for this 
activity? , 

v ' 

* .2, Develop a list of objectives for, this activity, How do yoti intend . 

to have participants benefit from taking part in this acttAty? 
Some possible outcomes from activity participation are: 

a. to make new^friends 

/ b. to belong to a group • ^ 

./^ * c/'tc experience pompetitlon 

d., to learn or practice a skill * ' 

' e, tcf share a- talent ^ * 

, - f. to have a night out \ 

i g. to gain prestige or recognition 

h. to get in shape or stiy fit,. 

Choose an "appropriate format for the activity, Will this format 
tneet the needs of participants? 

4, Plan the actiyity keeping resource availabilities and limitations 
in mind , ^ , . - 

a» How much money'can you spend for supplies? 
* * ' How much time do you have to conduct the program? 

c. How many participants can you handle at one time? 

5. 'Evaluate the activity in progress and after it is completed, 

a. Are/were/the participants satisfied? 

b. Is/was competent and confi<lent leadership provided? 

c. Are/were facilities and supplies adequate? ! 
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You *niay find, especially as you gain experience, that 1t 1s not necessary 
to detail each planning step on paper. However, ideas and suggestions for pro^ 
gram or activity improvement should be written down somewhere so changes can 
be made when .planning a similar activity; . 

III. RECREATION ACTIVITY IDEAS 

The purpose of this section is to ofWr general ideas for recreation 
activities within various program areas. You vrtll not find specific rules for 
sport3 Of games or specific instructions for teaching a recreation skill.. Some 
references are listed in Part IV of this chapter whtch will help you plan your 
activities in greater detail. The addresses of various agencies publishing 
rule books are included with references at the end of the manual (Appendix C). 
Your. local library may have texts which include information for activity plan- 
ning and leadership. You fannot be expected to be an ekpert in all areas of 
recreational leadership but you cSn expand the recreation program by making use 
of coi^munity resources (libraries, volunteer leadership, etc.). 




A. Sports and Games 



Sports and games have traditionally been a very popular form of recreatio 
Almost every recreation program offers a variety of sport activities, for variou 
age groups. Physical fitness can be encouraged, sportsinanship develMed, and 
tension released through sport or game activities. ^ 

<. * 

SPORTS A«D GAMES: 

1. Field and Team Sports 

a. Football, flag football , J^aseball , soccer* softball, field 

hockey^ lacrosse. 

b. Basketball* volleyball', ice hockey- , 

c. Lead-up games for all team sports for the early life-cycle 

groups or to use when the space is small, the grOup is' 
large, and the full game cannot be played. * ^ 

Individual and Dual Sports 

a< Racquet sports 

1, Tennis, paddle tennis, three-wall racquet ball. 
2/ Badminton, racquetball, squash, table tennis. 

b. Archery, bowling, cycling, fencing, golf, gymnastics, hand- 

ball ice skating, riding, roller skating, skiing— down- 
^hill and cross country--weight lifting and wrestling- 

c. Aquatics 

1. Swimming of all types, diving, syrfing, water 
skiing, polo, 

2. Sailing, other kinds of boating. 
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d. Martial ar±s". 

Track and field for all life cycles and both sexei^ 
f. Ertvironmeat related-^rock'climCrirtg, hiking, caving, etp, 

3, Recreattonal Games and Fitness Activities . ^ ; 

a, Shuffleboard, deck tennijS, croquet, box hocke^t^ horseshoes, 

lavm bowling, bocci, tetherball, etc, 
■ b. Ooggingi weight reducing activities^. challenge course 

1, - Chess, checkers, etc. , 

2, World Wide Sames^, . 

c. Paper and pencil ga^mes; \ 

d, Mass participation garies. '» 



(Farrell and Lundegren, 1978, p, 183} 




. 6, -Socials Recreation 



Social activities are those in which people can interact with .one another 
in a recreative pursuit. This is a broad activity area which often overlaps 
with some of tM m^me specific areas, . i 



SOCIAL RECREATION; 



Board, and fable Gam^ " 

a* Bo^rd^ames such *a& chec)ters^ go, monopoly;, 
b. Table games^^cji tfs l^jK ] iarjf', table tennis, shuffleboar^d, 

Celebrations and('Fest^li 

a. Pageanti, \ ^ ■ , . 

b. Hoi iday. cel^Dra^i on, events , 

c. Parades. ^ \ \ f ^ ^ i 
d^ Fairs and circuses. 



3, 



4, 



Easy Equipment Games 

Suessing and Magic Games 
a. Riddles. ' * 



Paper games, origami, aliim+num foil, stMng. 



c, Hagit tricks and stunts.. 



P • 



/ 



.5. Hobbies ; ' . . 

a. Any special Interest could be noted in this subcategory; 
' ' ^ ' V!,^ Creative, 
2/ Collecting, 
3, Educational , " 

s 

6, Mass Participation Games ^ 

* ' \ 

a. Leader/audience response stortes, ^ ' 
J b, GrdSp singing, 

c. Motion stories, ' . 

7. Parties ^ ^ ' . . > 

^. Special holidays.- 

b. Special events,' ^ 

Ct Picnics and outings, ' , 

'8, 5P^^ial Interaction, Games / 

a. Mixers, . ^ 

i). Ice breakers and early comer activities, 

(Fairell and Lundegreh, 1978, pp. 189-190) * 



C. Arts^and CrJFts (Applied Arts) 



j^Art 'activ^ities are very popular forms of recreation because they are easy 
-to 00, they don't take much time to ^complete,^nd they are relatively inex- 
pensive. In addition, leadership of a crafts program is fairly easy with some 
needed tralningand preparation. The following ideas are divided into two 
sections. The Fine Arts area includes activities that, are done for pure 
aesthetic pleasure. The Crafts area includes activities that serve a more 
functioTial purpose. 




FINE ARTS: 



(; RAFTS « 



1 / Graphics 

a. Poster design, murals,-. 

cards,, etc, ^ 

b. Paper models, 

c. Fla^s , , banners,^ ? 

2, Painting 

' a. Oil- on wood, canvas, 
other fabric, 
b. tlate^color . 



1 , Ceramics 

a. Pottery, . 
; b. Mosaics . 

c. Plaster of Paris, 

2 . ^ Komemaking 

£f. Needlepoint, crewel, 
i>. Sewing and milli"hary, 
c . ^ Candlemaking . 
4, Quilting^ 
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FINE ARTS! 



CRAFTS; 



c. Guash. 

d. Acrylic, 

e. Finger paint mixes, ' 

3, Photography 

a» ' Stil*l, black and white 
color, ^ ' 

b. Motion, 8 mm, 16 mm, 
35 mm. 



Printing" 



a. Woodcanving blocks, 

b. Linoleum blocks , 

c. Silk sci^eening, 

d. Stencils, 

e. Miscellaneous materials^ 

carrots, potatoes, 
, 

5, Sketching 

a, .Pencil, 

b. Etching jon metals and 
» scrimshaw, 

c. Charcoal , 

d, ' Pastel , 

6, Sculpture/Welding 
Woodt. walnut, oak. 



a. 



driftwood, etc. 



b. 


stone. 


c. 


Clay, 


d. 


Sand. 


e. 


Metal, 


f. 


Plastic, 


g. 


Glass. 



(Farrell and Lundegren, 1978, 
144^145) ^ 



e. Canning, cooking, baking, 

f, Gourmet cooking, 

3^ Hof^e Repair j . , 

a. Furniture and carpentry, 

b. ' Electricity, heat, water, 

■paint, 

c. Lawn and garden, 

\ 

4, Jewel ryC 

a. copper, silver> gold, 

b. Baubles, bangles, beads, 

c. Shells, stones, etc, 

5^ Leathercraft 

6^ Paper ^ ^ 

a; Papier-mache, , / ' 

' Collage, 

c. Airplanes, kites, origami; 

7, Scrap Craft 

a. Use o,f any scrap material 
from wood, styrofoam', 
eggs, milk and meat, 
cartons , ettj, 

8,. Weaving 

a. Card, loom^ * 

b, Macrame, ' 

c» booking, braiding, knitting, 

d, ' Woodmaking . - - - 



(Farrell and Lundegren , 'X978, 
pp, 151052)* , ' 




D, Music,. Drama and Dance (Performing Arts) 
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P,articif)ants interested in creative expression that does not rfe^ult in a 
tangible product {such as an art object) may ,find enjoyment in one of the per- 
forming arts. Offering music, drama, or dance activities may provide much- 
needed "var1ety<to a program* Performing arts may be enjoyed by all ages ^and^ 
can'be beneficial to spectators a^ well "as performers. 



HUSIC^ 



1 , Appreciation 

a. Attending performancest " 
''b* Listening to reproduction; 
^ c, Study^ing tnUSic, 

Patron or*spon^or activities* 

2, Associated Activities 

a. Composing, ' ■ > 

b. Conducting or directing, 
,c, Accompanying vocal areas 
dt Librartai^* 

e. Business^ manager* 

' 3, Instrumental 

,a. Orchestra* 

, b. Sand, 

■ c. Strings. 
d„ ferass, 

e, Woodwinds, 

f, Percussion, ' ' ^ 

g, ■ Same or^mixed instrument ensembles. 

4, Mechanical 

5, Vocal 

a. Choir, chorus, 
b* Soprano, 

■ c. Alto, 

d. Tenor, 

e. Bass, 

Same or mixed voice ensdhbles, 

{F"a^^e1^arK^,Lundeg^en,^1978: p. 176) 



DRAMA ^ 



r. Associated Activity . ■ , . 

5/ Costuipe design and completion* ' " : 
- b. Makeup* ; 

c, Stagecrafts-Alighting, set design, and construction, 

d, ^Script writhing, ; , / , ■ 
^ e. Direction; 

f,~ Production—pfjops, management; 
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Z, Creative Dramatics. 



> 



a. ImproyizatloiT theatre, 
b*. Creative play, . 

3>=4;reative Writing 

a. Poetry, ' 

b. Short story. 

c. Fiction, science fiction,. 
Limerick writing^ 

Films 

a. 8 tnnt\ 16 up, 35 mni. 

b. Review and critique. 

^ 5. Formal Plays 

a. One and three acts;^ * 

bt Musicals. 

c. .Children's theatre, 

d. Mobile street theatre** ' 

■ 6, Circle I'heatrg. 

Shadow plays. 

6. Linguistic Activities 

a,\ Debate society, 

■ b, Toastmas1;;€r/Toastm1stress. 
' c,, Choral speaking. 

/ ■ dl Story telling. 

e. Monologues* 
f Second language. 

7. Pantomime , 

8. Puppetry/Marionettes 

a. Purvch and Judy, ^ ^ ^ 
b\ Puppet therapy, 

9. Readings ' ^ 

a. Book reviews,^ ^ , ^ 
' b- ?lay reading groups.' 
Great" books program, 

(Farrell and Lurtdegren, 1978, p, 1^^*165^ 

■ A 
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DANCE ! 



1, Ballet ' . ' 

a, Classical. 

b, Modern. 

2, Children's Rhythms, 

3, Associated Activities * 

a. Choreographing, 
Costuming « makeup* 

c, ^Directing* ' . 

4, Contemporary or Modern Dance ^ 

5, Country and round dance, 



6* Folk Dance 

a* General programs that Include dances of many nationalities* 
, b. sjjecific, single ethnic dances, that is, Israeli ,^ Bal kan , Irish, 
I Scottish, Anier^ican square dance tea^t^rn, western, hash)* 

7, Pbpular or current dance steps*^-hustle, bump Xpoptilar with teenagers 
and/young adults), ^ ^ i 

> 8, Precision tnovement skills, ; ^ * 

9* Shovf' or modeVn jazz dance, 

10. Social dance*-*basic , traditional dance stepsvto music one might fin^ 

at adult dances or as par^t of folk dancesvwaltz, foxtrot, polka, 
titfo-step, ^ , ^ * 

r 

11 , Tap dance, - 

{Farrell and Lunde^r^n, 1978, 'p* 156-157) ♦ \ ' 



Outdoor Environmental Recreation 




li^^ar 



The area of outdd^Hhd environmental recreation involves more than a pro- 
gram of aotivittes whi^Wan be done outdoors. Activities shtf,uld be offered in 
this area because they place the participant in contact with nature. Concern 
about our environment and natural resQujo/es has grown treftiendously ih recent 
years. The recreation program can encourage appreciation and respect for the 
environment through well-planned outdoor activities. 
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. OUTDOOR AND ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVITIES^ 

1, Camptng Activities . , 

^ a.* SchooL camping, j - « 

. b. Day fatTy)ing. J , ^ 

c. Resident or established camping, 

d. Trip camping, - I . . ( 

e. Family camping, | * ' ' ^ 
„f,/ Senior citi^^en capping (day or resident), 

2\ Nature Oriented Activities ' . . . 

^ a\ Interpretive. programs . ' 

V 1/ Nature centers, , - 

2, - Nature trails, 

3. Nature mus.^ums, ^ . 

-b. Nature. crafts, ; ' . 

-c? .Mature games, - , ^ 

tf, Identification activities.- 

+ ' * ' ^ * 

3. Outdoor living Skills " * , * 

* , ' ' ' 

al. . Fir^ebuilding, " . 

b. Use of tools . - " ' 

c. MCnbts and lashing, . - 

d. Cooking and meal planniiig, ' , ^ ' 
' Shelters. ; 

. f, Map and compass, ^ " ^ ^ 

"4.^ Conservation Skills ' \ ' 

*'a: ^ Soil ^nd water conservation activities, ? 
h. Wildlife activities (animals, birds, insects), 

c. Activities' related to conservation of flowers, trees, mushrooms^ 

and.^fl on"-things that grow in the wild as well as fn highly 
popul^te^ are^s. 

d. AH of; the above , are related to conservation at the campsite, 
' e. Conservation 'games. ^ 




(l^rrell-and Lur(dVgren,. \978^ pp, 170-171^ 
■'S": '* Special Events 



\ ;In additiot) tp^general actfvity ideas in the regular program areas* you 
may be inte/'^st^d^in special cornmuniiy-wide events that jcould be offered in a 
recre^tio^^ ()r6gfem, .-Special events are usually large-scale, one-shot activities 
Which Involve 'Jtie planning^ and participation of many residents. The event m^y 
include activities ftjoin any or all of t^he regular program' areas. Brainstorming 
with interested resi«ferits may lead to exciting and original ideas for ^ -special 
iavent for your- tpmijjunity, . 
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SPECIAL EVENTS: 



1, Comniunlty^Htde Events aftd Celebration* 

a, Patriottc celebration example/ rt!intc Heritage Day)," 

b* Holfday festtval (exainplec Christmas), ■ . , 

c. Playground- events (example; Scavenger Hunt) , ^ 

d, . Tournamfents Cej^ample; Ping Pong), : ' ■ 

2, Special Local Progr^am Features Cpiay be offered more than once)^ 

. . * *■ ^ • 

a. Play days (example^ Bicycle Rodeos)^ * ^ /■ * 

b. Tournameats (e)?ample: Aquatic Meets) , 

c. Festivals (ej^^mple; Art Shows), ■ 

■ d. Pageants Cexample< Pet Fairs), . " 

3, Outings and Trips * 

a. Picnics (esfemplet "to a nearby park or lake)^ \ ^ 

h\ Short excursions (ex^ple; to a nearby arausemer^t' park) , / 

c. Extended trips (fexample< to distant places for overntght adventyres)* 

(Adapted from Kraus, 197?. pp, §2U^38) 

Special events ajre an excellent way to add var-iety to your program. In addition; 
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\ they provide aft opportunity to strengthen comniunity ties; 
^ b, ;they give residents meani^lgfu1 projects and responsibilities; 

c, they provide the opportunity for families^ to get together ynder 

joyous, positive circumstances; ' ^ 

^ , 

d, ^they are a useful means of fund raising to supplement s^ate and 

federal monies; and " ' - 

Tr V 

e, they are an outstanding 'form of public relations, f - 

' (Kraus, 1977, p. 528) ■ ' ^ ' ' •' . 



/ 




G. A New Recreation campaign , . ■ - . '^V^. 

LSe.Beinit. . ^ ' 

\ ' ■ . '■ ■ _ 

A broad, nation-wide camp^iign called "Life, 'Be li.ft it," has teen .recjant\ty%* 
initiated by- the National Recreatton and parjcs Assoctattorj (KRPA). The mr^ose 
of this campaign is to increase ^u6Tic '.awareness of the value of 're,cfejiti|qri. and 
leisure. The logo'on the manual cover and thpse' usefl'in this cheipter weie' ] 
borrowed fKoin^thli program. ."Li'fe. 6e in it, " has hm pVimary objecttin&s':-''^ 
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1 . to create an av^reness of the importance of being active, 
and to gel individuals to^ place'activity higHer in the 
priorities of cla^*to-day li^e; and " ^ ; 

Z. to broaden the concept of activity away fironv a narrow mind^set / 
that vi^ws ^^act.ivity" only in'tenns of strenuous exercise, 
toward dn^ that views .a wide variety of leisure. experiences 
, \! ^ that are Inexpensive, can be done spontaneously, and require , 
/little, 4f any, special equifSnent or" facilijties. ' - . 

(NRfA, '^Life, Be in it.", TgSO) '■ ' . - , . ' ^ ^, ' 

This reoreation campaign involves three phases which will be introduced over a 
five-year. period. Pha?e 1 wiTl eniphasfie" ''jgetting people moving" in simple \ 
activities such .as walking, 'biking, or visiting parks. Phase 2 will introduce 
some activities which can be done where groups congregate such as various modi 
fted games'like Frisbea: Phase 3 will emphasize^the teaching of skills in 
specific activities. The lioflgrtenn aim is to get people 'to develop an ongoing 
interest and involvement activities , of- their own choice. 

* ' \ ■ * ^ 

, , . , 

,'*Life, Be in it."" officiaUy began- tn January', 1981. You can request 
additional information and program ideas by writing .to the National Recreation 
and Park Association at the, address listed in Appendix D. 




< H. Programs for Special Populations 



The importance of providing all possible' recreational services _for resi- 
dents whp express recreational needs has been emphasized throughout this manual 
Residents in your cornniunity who have needs for recreation may have been under- 
seryed or overlooked because of their special conditions or characteristics, 
<It is importajit for yau, the community recreation director, to include these 
^*special populations" in the design of your program. Special populations .may 
include; the physically disabled, the discharged mental patient or individual 
attending an outpatient clinic, the mentally retarded chil-d or adult, the 
chronically ill, or the homebound older person. In, designing activities for 
special populations yo^ should be §iware of the needs, capabilities, a/id limUa 
tions of those you are planning to serve. 1% is beyond the scope of th^s ^ 
manual to describe various types of disabilities and appropriate activities" 
for each. , However* there are many resources available for you to use once you 
have identified Irfie special^ populations present in your community. Some of. 
these resources are listed in Appendix D of this manual, 



IV,\ REFERENCES FOR PROGRAM ACTIVITY PLANNING ' - * 

A, Sports, and Games * / . ^ 

Adams, R, C*, A; N, Daniel, am L, Rolltnan,. Games ^ Sports and Exercises 
■ for the Physically Han<i1capped . ^Second Edition, PhiUaelphiar 
. Lea S't'eMger. 1975'. /' ' - , .' f . 

Armbruster, D. A,, F, F, fHusker, and D, Hood, Basic Skills in Sports for 
' Hen and Women .. Six^h Edition, St, Louis; C*. V. Mosby Co. , 1975,- 

Blake, 0, W, , and A, Lead^Up Games to Team Sports . Englewood 

Cliffs, N,0.; Pfentice-HalU Inc, 1964, ' [ 

Dura^n, D* B., and E, A,-Duran, The, New Encyclopedia of .Successful Program 
Ideas . New York ; Association Press, 1967, ' ■ 

President's Cou/ciTon Physical Fitness and Sports and the Administration 
on Aging/ The Fitness Challenge 4,, in the Later Years , Washing'ton^ 
Administration on Aging, Hay, 1969, \ ^ ' / 

'. ■ • ■ - . .] 

B, Social Recreation . ' , // , 

Herrill, M, A, Social Clubs for the Agjng ^ Springfield, 111,; Charlies C, 
Thomas,' Pub, , 1973, ~ ~^ ' ^ i / 

Hilberg, A. Street Games , New'York;_(1cGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1976, , ' 

New Games Foundatton, The, Hew. Sanies Book. , Garden City;' Doubleday & - 
^ company, Inc., "[^IVT^ ' ' 

Scarne, J, Encyclopedia of Game^ , New York: Harper & Row, Pubs,, 1973, 

Schwartz, A, Hobbies . New York; Simpn j! Schuster, Inc , 1972, 

C, Arts/Crafts ' ^ ✓ . ^ , 

Arts ^ ' " 

Arnold, N, The Intgrv^elated Arts in Leisu re, St, Louis; The C, V, 
Hosby Company, 1976- ^ ' ^ ^ - , 

HclFee, 0, Kv Preparation for Art , Belmont, Calif,: Wadsworth Publishing 
Co., Inc, , 1970. ' . * ; 

> ■ - 

National Endowment for the Arts, Arts an4 the Handicapped . New York: 
•Educational Facilities Laboratories, November, 1975, 

Rubin, S.,'.and B. Rivera.' A Prfaier for JCommunity Graffiti < Workshops . 
University of Pennsylvania , Center forXommunity Services, 1972, 
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Crafts 

Abrams, A, J,, and C, W; Abrams. iBuilding Craft Equtpwerrt . New York: 
Praegep PubVtshers, Inc., 1376. ' 

Gould, E,, and L. Sould, Crafts for the Elderly , Sprlngfteld, IlKi 
Charles C, Thomasj Pub.^ 1974. 

Johnston, R? H', The Book of Country Crafts , iranbury, N|Jt? A. S. 
Barnes and Co, , Inc. , ^ 

Husic/Drama/Dance ' \ ' ' ^ ^ 

Music ' . ^ , . 

Baird, F, J, Music *5ki11s for Recreation-Leaders , Dubuque, Iowa? 
Wtlltarh C, Brown Co, , Pub, , 1963; T 

Batcheller, J,, and S, Honsour. ' liusic in Recreation and 'Leisure ^ 
Dubu.(jue, lowai Hilliam C. Brown Co,, , Pub, , 1972, ^. 

, 

Cargher, J, Music for Pleasure , Sydney: Ure Srtith, 1970. 
Drama 

Chambers, D, H, Sj;6rytelling and Creative Drama , Dubuque, Iowa; 
Hilliam C, Brown Co,, Pub*, 1970, 

% ' 

Hahlmann, L, , and Or C, Jones, ^ Puppet Play for Young Players . Boston? 
Plays , Inc, , 1974, 

Hethered, A", Movenient and Drama in Therapy , Boston: Plays, Inc,^, 
1973 (Printed In Great Britian with Macdonald and Evans, Ltd,') 



Dance 

Heaton, A, Fun Dance Rhythms . Provo, Utah; Brigham Young Untversiti 
Press, 1575^: / ' 

Horst, L. Modern Dance Forms , . Brooklyn: Dance Horizons, Inc, 1973/^ 

Joyce, H. First Steps in Teaching Creative Dance , Palo A^toc National 
Press, 1973. -\ . ; ^ 



Outdoor/Environmental Recreation 

Sharpen G,^W, Interpreting the Environment , New York<* John Wiley & 
' Sons, Inc, , 1976, * ) ^ 



Smith, J, W., R, E, Carlson, G, w; Donaldson, and H; B, Masters,- 

Outdoor education .' Ehglewood Cliffs', N,J,t Prentice.Hall , Inc., 
1972, 

van der Sm'issen, B.» and 0. H, Bofiring . ■ ^ Leader^s' Girtde to Hatune- 
Oriented Activtttes . • Secpnd Edftton,' Ames! ' The Iowa State, 
University Pres3» 1978, • 

"VanHatre, S» Apclimattzatiofit A Sensory and Conceptual Approach to - 
. Ecological Inyolvgnent . Martinsville* Ind.* American Camping 
Association, 1972, 



Conclusion ' * , ' ■ ■ . 

^?rogram activities are the HfeWood of the recreation program/ These 
activities are what'people observe as being whi.t recreation iz all about. The 
content of this .final chapter draws on all previous Information to help you 
design an effective any popular program pf recreational activities fpr ^our ' 
community- ^ ^ ■ 
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' . . ■ " APPENDIij.A • " • ^ ' 

^ , ' Recreation Resource Center 

, ' , ' » 1815 University Avenue. ^ 

Mac^son, Wr 53706 
' \' . ■ {608r263-262r - " . * 

' . • " June 16, 198p • " \ " 

Dear Recreation Cpordii^atox: ' > * . ' - 

Your a tffei stance is ifeeded, Irrforinatloa which you can give us wilf^tsS^ 
very nnportant as we assess the needs for continuing %dU(:^tion and training 
* persons who conduct oommunity recreiition programs 'on a part-ti'iroe basis. 



As many connnunities offer recreation programs pn a^ limited or s^sonal basiSf 
, the heed for part-t^^ne or se"S^onal, staff to coordinate the progr^s becomes- 
^pparent,^ To assisi? the community and encourage tbe continued growth of 
cc^unity^sed r^reatiooprograms^ the Recreation Resource Center of the 
University of ^Wisconsin^Extension is, pondQcting this study to determine 
"the continuing education and training needs of part-tines Recreation codr-, 
vdinators, ' ^ - ^ * \^ ^ ^ 

.You and other part-€ime recreation TOordinators/ are t>elng asked to resp<^d 
to this br^f purvey/ Your input In this, project w|,ll provide valuable 
information to help ue h^^p you, / 

Your irame will not, be, used* liOconn^t ion with any part of the*survey. The 
number on the questionnaire is used only for sending reminders to persons 
wIk> have not responded, 

W& would appreciate your talcing. 10-^20 minutes to answer this questionnaire,. 
Please mail it backgio later than July 1980. Th^ return postage is prepaid, 

Shbuia you have ^y questions, ^u may 6all us at (608)163-2621, If yop would 
like a copy of the svlmmary of the project^ pleas^ let us know. , • ^ 

'Your cooperjation is greatly .appreciated, , ^ ^ ^ , 

Sincerely, ' t . ' _ - 




Michael Craper ^ , ^ ' Karla Hendetson ^ 

Project Assistant ' ^ ^, Pulj^fiq Recreation Specialist 
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RECReATION RESOURCES CENTER " 

MVERSJTY AVENUE-327 MADiSON. WlSCOI^rN 53706 609 263^621 , 



MVERSJT 



July 7, 1980 

\ 



Dear Recreation Cdordlnato'r : • * . ' ■ 

About threa weeks ago^ we wrote to you seeking Information on your 
training needs In you^ recreation position. As of today we have not yet 
received your completed queetlonp^ire* ^ . ^ 

As many conm^nitlefir offer recreation programs on a limited or seasonal^ 
basis, the. need for part^tdme or" seasonal staff to coordinate the pifograms 
becomes apparent. To assist the\ cotmsiinity and encourage the continued 
growth, of community leased recreatlon/programs,^ the Recreation Resources 
Cente^ 6t the University .of Wisconsln-Extensiprf is .conducting thUs study 
to determine the continuing education' and training needs of p^t-time * 
recr'eation^coordlnators* , 

We^j^e'wr^DElng to you ag^ln because df the significance each'queationnaire 
has to the use^ulrieaa of this project. 'Tdur response Is an Import^t 
fabtor which will contribute to the overall 'Recess and accuracy. this ' 
- study* Asr mentiot^ed In Our first letter, the information is completely 
confidential, and the re&po^aes cannot be linked with a particular person. 

In the event that your first questionnaire was nol; ^received by you or 
has been misplaced, a replacement is enclosed. Please return this conpleted 
questionnaire by simply stapling it and dropping it In the mail. We would " 
appreciate receiving the Questionnaire at your earliest convenience, but 
no^ later than July 22, 198t). If you have ahy questions, please call us/ 
at the Recreation Resources Center. 

Your cooperatidif' Is greatly app^reclated. ■ ^ ^ 

'J ■ t 

^ y . Sincerely, * 

Karla Henderacon ^ ' 

Public Recreation Specialist 

X. . Mike Grap«i,r 

Research Asslstaht 
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Tk^e Coritinuing Education 
aiid. Training Needs of 
. Recreation I^MCtitioners 
in WisCiDi^stn 



,June,1^^ 



o 

tn 



This pi'oject was made^possitde through fundmg'from 
Title y. Rural Devetoprhel^i*?Vct of 19^2. 




Michael Graper^ 
Project Assistant , - 

Karia Hender^n, 
' Public Recreation Specialist 



Recreation Resources Center. 
University of VVisconsin-Extension 



Oeanr Recreation ^^oordLliiafott ' y 

, A concern beeil expressed ^or both the Identification 6f *recTfta 
tli)a offeTlng^'lQ concoitnltles of^rural Viscongia and eontlnulng ed- 
uc^^a and training needs ot f^tt^tlme recrea^tlon^pn ctltloncre 
Cojatln'ulng education 18 the fonti^ (classToomi credit) 
' (conferences, workshops, semlnarst etc*) training whlc 
undert^es (^r Imprc^re or deivelo'p ,knoyledge and skills 
job. ' ' . ' 

Please compj-^te this survey regarding ybdr posl^if>i 
esiTs and needs concerning continuing ed^clatlcn. 1four' 
will be of greaX''asalstanj:e us^atvdijto "you* 

iRecrgatlon Poai£lon laforaatlonf ^ 



4. 
5, 



and Infonnal 
an indivld|)dl> 
:elatlng to^ their 

n and Vour Inter* 
prompt rjespoAse 



In which county are^yoo eaployed? - ' 

What Is the a^^roxljsate' population of tt^e coidDunl^y In' which you 

are employed? ' * ^ 

By what t^rpe of agency ar^ you ecoiploy^?' 

J federal stqte ^county 

j nunlclpal private non-profit 

WhalT^l^ your recreatlon^posltlon^ltle? 



scho:»l district 

t<mt Ination or other 
(explain) ^ 



Uhat Is thft statu^ of youf posltlon?(check one o 
t * 

full-time seasonal " p art-time 

Approximately ^ow i^any hours do you work In yout 
each week? ^ _hours ■ ; 



explain) 
jvolunteer , 
recreat^lon ^sltlon 



7* Of this total how many hours are spent In the fcllowlng? 

planning; Supervising others: actually' cor duct It^ programs; 
hours Tfiours houirs 



8. WhaC J^the^ter^ of your- posli;lpn7 <check all 

J summer fatl jjlntar ^^rlrig 

How^any months in total jdo ydu vork In the 



tn^ dimply) 



10. 



recreation position? 

^ months; 

Have you ever been employed full-tlnte In a rec 'eatlon position? 
yes no 

Hotf many years have^ you h)&ld your cu^i&ent recqeartlpn ppsltlonT^ 



11, 
12, 

ii 



Whut la your stipervlsor's job title?j 

How many staff and volunteers do you supervise? 



" > j,ful:l-tltnc J 
part-tlmei 
volunteer; 



staff 
^sta/f , 
V ol lint e'er s 



[Additional Job Information! ' 
13« Are you employed in other work besides your recreation position? 

' yes no (go to question 16) 

X^* .What ^Iher employment position do you hold? 

Tsipe of work: ; ^ * 

Job title: [ 

15. How many hours a week do you work at this Job? < 

'16* What is your sex?, female ' m ale 

17* * Whafls your agfe? 

18, What Is your salary from your recreation position? 5 

J^. [Program Information | ' " • ^ 

19* What activities do you offer In the re<^reatlon programming In 

your community? (Check all that apply*) Please Indicate to which 
age groups they apply, (V6uth Is considerjed ages, 6*17, pre-schoo]^ 
age Is 0-5, and adults are aged 18 and overO 
a* I^eagues e* Music i Drama 

youth youth ^ 

^ adult adult 

b* Physical Skills f- Artt i Crafts 

pre-achool pre-school '* 

youth youth Lt , 

adult ^ adult O 

c* AquaULc Instruction g* Outdooi^ Recreation ' 

' youth ^ ■ ^ 



adult 



p re-school 
youth 

adult h* Day Camj> 



. d* Socl^ Programs pre-school 

* ' youth y 

youth . 

adult 1» Day Care 

pre^^school ^ , 

. ' . _* youth" 

t - adult 

20. ffhat community facilities do you utilise In programming: Check all 
that apply* 

pool beach parks J churches school^ 

playing field ^ library ' ^ recreation center 

other, specify 



PSjucatlonal/Tralnl ng Informa tlotTI 

t * y 

21* What is the level of your formal education? (Check all that apply) 

V high school diploma * 1 * ^ 

^ some ^llege (major) V ;^ * 

Q. year degree (jnajor) 

^ ' , ^ (continued on next'page) 



^ year degree (major)- * 

I sotne -graduate work (majorj ' 

graduate degriie (raajor) ■* 

some poet graduate work (major) 

doecoral degree (major) ^ 

22. In'what year (fid you last participate' Iq fonaal (credit) course 
wort? - 

23. Are you presently pursuing an educational degree? 

yes (major) | 

^no, but Intend to (major) . . 

■ no 

2A. Do you Intend to pursue a ful^^lme recreation position? 

yes no possibly if the opportunity arises 

25. Please list the educatlon/tralAlag programs that you fee^ have 
been of- the most value to y6u In your present position. ^ 



i. 

-} 



[Continuing Edutatlon/TralAlng Heeds, and Interests J 

Llsned bej^ow are several topics^ that night be considered as contin^ 
uLng education Interests or needs for you and for other recreation per- 
^sonnel. Please indicate whether or not; the area suggested Is an Interest 
or need of yours by circling the number under High Heed ^t Some Heed , 
Little Heed or No Need . ^ * ^ 

\ , ^ . 

Area ^ High Heed ^ome Need Little Heed Ho Heed 



Staff Management 

26. Interviewing/ Hilling 
practices . ■* 

27. Staff Recroltstent/ 
training * 

28. Staff Supervision 

29. Staff -Evaluation 

30. Volunteer Recruit- 
ment/^alnlng 

31. Public ^^latlons 

32. Persona], Career training 




Budgets' and Finance . ' ^ ' 

33. Dev/elopin]^ Budgets - k 3 2 I 

3^. Set tfnfi User Fees . ^ *3 2 1 

Determining Salaries^ A 3 ' '2 I 

Budcet Control 5ystems ^ . 3 2 1 

37. Revenue Sources (gran^ts- 4 3 2 1. 
fees) 



1^: 



Area 



i ' \ r ^ 

High lleed Soine Heed Little lleed ^HO Need 



Planning and Development 
38« Facility Management 4 
3$. Long Range Plannlngl k 
40« Us^r Heeds Aflee&aEnedts 4 

41, Coiminlty Resources \ 4 

42. 'Determining Goals and^ 4 
Objectives , \ 



Administration 

43. Working with Boards & 

Conmiunl ty 
44« Management 'Techniques 

45. Promotion Techniques 

46. Safety and Security 

47. Liability/Risk Manage- 
ment, 

48. Legal Responsibility 

49. Maintenance Operatioas 
30. Equipment Control 



2 
2 
2 

2 ' 
2 

2 ' 

2 



Programming 

51^^ Sports Programming 
^2. Social Prpgramnlng 
53, Arts/Cra£ta Program- 
ing 

34. Music/Drama Program- 
ing 

33. Outdoor Programmiiig 

36 « Day Care 

37« Special Events 

38. Innovative Ideas In 

P^rograimni^g 
3^, Program Scheduling 

Techniques * 

60. ^Programming for 
Special Groups 

61. * Program Evaluatioa 



Others Are there other topics which mlght.be of Interest to you 
Please ll^t them. 



Continuing Educatlon/tralnlnjg Methods 

62« What current cei;tif lea t Ions do you hold? (Check those tluit^apPly) 

^Wisconsin Park & R^creatl^n Aasoclatlon (WPRA) * 

national *T^eraptftlc Recreation Society (HTRS) ^ 

^IJlsconsln Intrcrscholsstic Athletic AssoclatloTi (WIAA) 

A merican Red Cross, 

a. W ater safety instru<;tor c. Llfesaving * 

b, V Llfesavlng ■ d. CPR 



63* PX^hsq llsc.uny .org.-inlaation pomberships you hold chat relace to 
your recr^^atlort position. (EX, l^TRJl. >V\HPERD, ^WIAA* ACA) . 
> ^ ^ ^ ^ 



,Plea3o Ust any v^t^i it lor^s and joarnals that you road that, relat^e 
CO yo^jr poi* t Ik :\f T * 



65* Listed below arc sifvaral contlnuing'e^ucacion/crainlng progcaros 
' which could be offered related co recreacion. Please indj^ac^ > 

your preter<^ce for che programs suggested by circling che ' 
> number undor High Inceresc^ Soae Inceresc» Llccle Inferesc or No 
In^cere^t. . ) 

— ^ — — ( ■ 

Education/Training Programs High ^ Some Uccie No 

College Or unlv<2fslcy courses ^321 
for credlc 

Kon-credtt college or tfnlverslcy ^ 3 2 1 



coujjflrs^ 



jlde conferences and 4 3 2 1 

iJort^]K>ps / 

Regional conferences and workshops ^ 3 . 2 ' 1 

Comnuolcy based workshops , ^ 3 2 ' 1 

Oti che job training programs ^ * ' 3 2 i 

Corrcspondense courses ^ ^ . - 3 2 1 

Direcced reading and scudy ^ 3 2 1 

prograci^ - ^ ^ 

Jtesource ceticers for infomacion ^321 
^and r6ferr>al 

Othets; Are there otfier accivicies or programs which mighc be of 
IftCeresc co you? Please lisc chem. 



6^^ Wbflc were some of che reasons which may have prevented ^ou f rom ^ 
, partlcipacing in. continuing educacion/craining programs during 
tfhe past ye^? Check all chac apply, " ^ 

^cosc(personal) ^noc encouraged Ijy employer 

lack of inforciacion cose (employer financial supporc) 

' ^1 not enough time conflicce wich ochec employment ^ 

schedule oonfliccs posiclon 

^distance/cranspor^tacion ^oppor cunlties noc -available 

1 1 * *f offerings of no value 

^ * - ^ocher (specify) ^ 



67 



68. 



P<^es jrour^edployer provide any of Che 'following rt^gard 
.%Jc<^tlnuing ^ducacion/cralning? Check all ttiat apply 

tultion/or registration re^inbur semen t 

^travel Expenses 

roon h fbo^rd t.'xp<inses 

* ___ time ofJf 
in-service or on the job tiTalning 



mcmlnirship foes 
"opporLunitjf 

Inf ormatlpn 
other (specify) • 



Listed below are several continuing education/cralning program 
citne forniats. Please indicate your preference for the suggested 
formAs by circling the number under High Interest^ Some Interest, 
Little Interest or No interest. 



Education/Training Tinje Formats 


'High 


S<ADe 


Little No 


Half^day or les€ program 


k 


' 3 


2 1 


"toorning program 




3 


' 2 1 


afternoon program 




3 


2 1 


^ening program 




3 


2 1 


One day program 


k 


3 


2 1 


■ft?o day program 


k 


3 


2 1 


Two to three day program* ' 


k 


3 


2. 1 


Four to five day program 






2 1 


Programs' during weekdays 


k 


3 


2 1 


Program^ during weekends 


k 


3 


'2 1 


A series of fhort gathering over 




3 


2 " 1 


a period of time 









If you have other preferences for time formats please indicate them below. 



69. 



70. 



Dur;ing what tlse of the year do you ff^l you are best able to 
take advantage of continuiag education/training programs being 
offered? ^ ^ 

^apr^^g (Harch-M5(^ 

any time 



summer ^June-August) 
^fall s (September THbvember) 



winter (Dec ember -February) 



\ 



What distance would srou travel for ^ one day or less wo^^hop? 



71^ >If a one day ^ducatioD/tralnine' progr^ w«re Offered in an area of 
interest related to recreation would you attend? 

\ lyes no 



Other comments - p^lease feel free to write any other conaneots you nay ' 



Thank you very iwj^th. Please fol<i the questionnaire with stamped 'siae 
out, atnple or tape it ifnd drop it, in the mailbox* 
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WISCONSIN COHHUNJTIES WITH* PART-TIME RECREATION DIRECTORS 

(BY CQUffTY) ■ 



ASHLAND • 
Glidaen' 

ba^rU' ■ 

Barron 
Cameroh 
• Chetek' 
. Cumberland 

BAYFIELD ' 
Cable ** 

BROWN ^ . 

Denmark 
Pulaski 

CALUHFT 

Hilbei;t 
New Holstein 

CHIPPEWA 

f 

, Bloomer 
Cadott 
Cornell 
New Auburn 

CLARK ^ 

J Colby ' 
Grantbn ^ ' ^ 
Greenwood ; . ; 
Thorp 

COLUMBIA ' 
Pardeeville^ 

CRAWFORD' '. 

Gays 'Hills . 
•Prairie du Chten 
Soldiers^ Grove 
. Hauzeka- '.. 



DANE 

Cross Plains 
Deer field 
peForest 
He Far land 
- Maple Bluff- 
HarsJial 1 
Hazomanle 
Monona 
HounVHareb 
Oregon 

Shorewood Hills 
Vei;ona ' 
Maunakee 

' dodge 

" 4 

Horlcon 
Hustlsford' 
' Juneau 
Mayvllle 
Reeseville 

DOUGLAS - '.- 
^ Lake Neba^amon 

DUNN 

^^^^^^ \ 

BoycevUle T 
, Colfax 
.Knapp 

: EAU CLAIRE ' / 

,; Altoona 
f- Augusta * 

mXi DU LAC 

Brandon 
, Fond* du Lac 
Ripon 



GRANT ^ 

Boscobel 
Cassvllle 
Fennlmore 
Lancaster ■ 
Muscoda 
Potost ' 

GREEN 
New Glarus 

. GREEN LAKE 

Berlin 
preen l^ke 
( Markesan ■ 
Princeton 

■ "lOMA . ^ 

- Cobb, . 
DodgeylUe 
Mineral Point ^ 

JEFFEKSDN -^ / . 

^ Johnson Creek 
Lake Mills- , 

JUNEAU ■ 

El roy ^ 
Mauston , " 
New Lisbon \ 
" Wonewoc 

' KEWftUNEE 
Luxembout^g 

U CROSSE ^ . 
Bangor 



lApAYETTE 
Benton 

Blanc hardvill 
Gratiot • 
ShuU^burg 

MANITOWOC 

• Kiel 
Tleed^ville 
■Valders - 

HARATHOti . 

Ro-thschild 
Schofield 

MARIKETTE 
1— 

Niagara 

Peshtlgo 



MARQUETTE . 

Honte^o 
Oxford . ■ I 
Westfield 

- MILWAUKEE 

^ ¥ ^ \ I 

'Bayside 
"t1 51 Grove 
Fox pgijit; 
Franklin 
^ Wales Corners 

MONROE I ' 

• Cashto-ff 

KemlaU - t 
. Wilton , 

OCONTO ■ ■. . 

."•Oconto 
; Ocpnto Falls, 



outaSahie 

Black Creek 
. Combined Locks 

HoKtonynie 

Klmberly 
. Seyniour 

OZAUKEE 

Grafton 

Saukville 

Thiensvtlle 

PEPIN 
Arkansaw 

PIERCE 
S|iring Valley 

POLK ■ 

/Vneny • , ' 
A- Clayton ' 
Dresser 
. St. Croix Fallsi^ 

RACINE 
Union Grove 

RICHLAND . 
Cazenovla 

ROCK 

EvansvtUe 
Orfordville 

. RUSK ^ 

Bruce^' . 
.Ladysmith _ 

ST..CROI)C 

■Baldwin . * 
.•.Gl6nwood ^it'y ' 
Haimiopd 
Hudson- 

, New Richmond . 

Roberts 
* Hoodvlllfe 



SAUK 
Bara.boo 

SHEBOYGAN 

■ Kohler 

Plymouth 
- Sh'eboygaQ Falls 



TAYLOR ■ 
Med ford 

TREMPEALEAU 

Arcadia 

Blair 

Ettrick 
' GalesvlUe , 

Osseo 
• Whitehall 

VERNON 

Cha'seburg 
'HlUsboro / 
, Ontario 
Viroqua 

VILAS 

Eagle' Rfver 

WALWORTH ' 

Elkhorn 
Sharon • 
Williams Bay 

WASHBURN ' ■ 
SHetl Lake * 

WASHINGTON 

Jackson 

Kewaskum 

Sllnger 

WAUKESHA 

Butler 
Del afield 
Hartland 
Mu)cwonago - 
Pewauke^. 



WAUPACA 

Marion 
}^eyauwega 

WAUSHARA ' 
Wautoma 

WINNEBAGO 
Omrs 

Wlnneconne 

WOOD 
Nekoosa 
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^ • APPENDIX C ^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPORTS RULES ^ . 

CFrotn Farrell, Patricia and Lundegren, Herberta M, The Process of Recreation, 
Prograironing , New Yorkt tjohn Wiley & Sons; 1978,) " " 

Aerial Tennis, Sells Aerial Tennis Co,, 'Box 42, Kansas City Kansas 66103, 

Archery (Field), National FjAld Archery Association, Rtv 2, Box 514, Redlands," 
Califtrnia 92373, 




Archery {Target), National Archery Association, Jackson Blvd^, Chicago^ 

Illinois 60604, " 

Archery (Indoor), American Archery Council, 23/E, Jackson Blvd<, Chicago, 
Illinois 60604, 

Badminton, American Badminton^Association, Donald Richardson* 20 Wameslt'Rd* , 
Waban, Massachusetts 02168; Dayton Racquet Co#, 302 S* Albright St<, 
Arcanum, Ohio 43504,^ ^ ^ * 

Baseball (Nonprofessional) Guide, Nat4onal Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kansas 
' ! 67202, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Baseball (copyrighted Rules), National Baseball Congress^ Wichit§, Kansas 
67202. 

^ ^ I. 

Baseball (American Legion], American Legion, Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46206,. . ^ ' ^ 

Baseball, Babe Ruth League, Babe Ruth Leagu^Inc,, 524 1/2. Hamilton Ave., 
Trenton, New Jersey "08609, «l 

Baseball, Little League, Little League Baseball ; .Inc, , P.O. Bo}l>925, 
wnilatnsporti Pennsylvania ,17704, - 

Bliseball, Bronco-Pgny^Colt, Boys Baseball, Inc., P,0< Box 225, Washington, , 
^ Pennsylvania 15301 , ' ^ 

'Baseball (see NCAA listing),, " ' \ 

Baseball Scorer's Handbook (does not include actual rules) , 'Aper^ican Amateur' 
Baseball Congress, -Pi^O, Box 44, Battle Creek, Michigan 4901.6. 

Saseball , League Organization; American Amateur Baseball Congress, .P. 0, Box 44, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 490U, . ■ . ' ' 

Basketball (see AAU listing), . - 

Basketball (Biddy) Jay "Archer, 701 Brooks Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania" 
18501. ■ ■ . 
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BicycHng, Bfcycle Institute of America, 122 E, 42nd St., New York, New York 

lOOU. - ' . - . ' 

* ♦ 

Billiard (Rul.es/aod Records), Billiard Congress of America, 20 N, Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60,606, . ' ■ , 

Bocce, General Sportcraft Company, Ltd., 33 New Bridge Road, "Bergenfield , * 
New Oersey/Lignuffl^-Vitae Pr'oduct? Coni,, 56 8oyd Ave,, Jersey 6ity, ' ' 
New Jersey 07303, * / - - . 

Bowling (,Duck Pin), National Ouck pin Bowling Congf*ess » 1420 New York Ave,, 
N.H.; Hashingtoh, D.C, 20005, 



Bowling (TerJ Pin), American Bowling Congress, *1572 E. Capitol Drtre, MilwauJ<ee, 
Wisconsin 53211,* ^ ^ ^ 




Darts, General Sportcraft Co., Ltd,, 33 New Bridge fii^raergehfield. New Jersey, 
' 07621, - . ■ , ; ' \ 

t . , " '4 
Deck Tennis, General Sportcraft Co,, Ltd,, ^33 New Bridge'Rd,, Bergenfield, 
New Jersey 07621 . ' ■ 

Fencing, Amateur Fencer's League of Ameriqan, Hilliam Latzko , J3-62nd St,, 
West New York, New Jersey ■ 0709a, ' * / 

Football (Six-Man) (see Hi'gh- School listing). . , V * . 



f*^tball (see NCAA listing), . • ' w 

Golf, U,S, Golf Association, 4Q E, 38th Street^ New York, New York 10016^ ' 

* * * * 

Gyiiinastics (see AAU listing). ^ ^ ^ 

/Gymnastics (see NCAA listing)^ ' , . ^ 

Hdndball , U.S, Handball Association^ 410rDempster,^SkoRle, Illinois 6OO76; \ 

\ , ■ ' " ^ - ■ * ' 

Hot^seshoes^ General Sportcraft Co. Ltd,, 33 New Bridge Rd, ^rBergenfield , 

New Jersey 07621 . . x . 

Ice Hockey (see NCAA "listing). ' 

• Ice Skating,. Amateur Skating IJnion, Edward J. Schmitzer, 4135 N, Troy ^t., 
Chicago, Illincfis 60j518, . '. " 

'Indoor Hockey, Cosom Corp., 6030 Hayzata Blvd. »„Hinneapo1is , 'Minnesota 55416. 

Marbles Shooting, Natiorral Marbles Tournament, Cleveland Press Building, 
^le^^eland 14, 'Ohio 44101. , ; ■ ■ . 

Paddle Tennis, General Sportcraft Co. Ltd,, 33 l!t,evir^rid'ge Rd', , Bergenfield, 
New Jersey 07621 , " * . . " ' 



Paddleball ,, Rodney J, GPambeau, Sports Building, University of Michigan, 
^' Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106, ^ ^ 

■■ * , ■ , ' - 

Quoits, General Sport{y^aft Co,, Ltd., 33 New BRidge.Rd.^^ Bapgenfleld, 

. -New Jersey 07621 " . ' ■ ^ • ( ' , 

Scoopball CRules for 26 different games), Cosom Industries, 6030 Wayiata Blvd., 
> -MtJineapolis,/Minnesota 55416.' -/ ' ' 

Shuffleboard (Deck)^ Gen^eral Sportcraft Co. ttd., 33 Hew Bridge Rd,, Be'rgenfield 
•New. Jersey 07621; ' - ' . ^ 

" . . • ' ... ' ^ ' ' 

. Stilting, (.Figure), U,S. Figure Skating Association, 575 Boylston St., Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116.- * . . ' , . 

Skating CRoller), U.S, Amateur Roller Skatlrtg Association, 120 W, 42nd St., 
New York, New York 10036.'" - ■ 

Skating (Speed), Edward J. Schmitzer; jtntateur Skating Union of the United 
- States, 4135 N. Troy St., Chicago, Illinois 60618. 

Skt^ng tDownhill Slalom^ Giant Slalom, Jumping and Cross»Country, FIS and USSA 
, Rules), U.S, ski Association, Gloria Chadwlck, Executive Secretary, 
Broadmoor, Colorado, springs, cblot-a'do 80906, - ^ 

Soccer (see- NCWf listing).. - ' 

Sortball ,(J2"»fast and slow pit'ch) , Amatelftr Softball Association, Strite 1300, 
Skirvin Tower, OklahoiUji City, Oklahoma .73100, 

Softball (16"). Edward Weinstein, Chairman Rules Committee, Umpires Protective 
Association of Chicago, Apt. 710, 3550 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
66607. ' ; . ' . . 

.^quash Racquets, U.S. Squash Racquets Association, 200 E. 66th St., New York, - 
. New York 1002?: . . ' • ' . , 

Siyimnflng (see AAU listing). • *■/ ' ' ' 

Swimming (see NCAA listing), '. < ' ' 

Swimming (Synchronized—see AAU lifting/. 

TattOe Tennis, General Sportcraft Co. l,td,, 33 New Bridge Rd,, Bergenffeld, 
' New Jersey 07621 . . i ' ' , 

Tennis, Dayton Racquet fo., 302 S, Albright St,, ArcSrmij^, Ohio 45304. 

Tennis Umpire's fianuaWincludes rules), Unj^ed States Lawn Tennis Association, 
51 E. 4«nd St., ^ew York, New' York 10017, 

(f , • • 

Tether Ball (Inflated Ba*!^), W, J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 3^01 s. Harbor Blvd. 
. Santa Annat California ' 92704, 



Touch Football, The Athletic Institute, 805 Merchandise Hart, Chicago, 
Illinois 60654. 

Vol3eyball Cincludes rules), ,U.S. Vplleyball Association,- USBVA Printer^ 
P.O. Box 109, Berne, Indiana 46711. 

Water. Polo (see AAU listing). 

Weight Lifting (see AAU listing). 

Wrestling (see NCAA listing), ^ - , ' . 



National Collegiate Athletic Association^ P.'O, Box 1906, Shavm^e Mission, 



Kansas 66222, 

Baseball 
Basketball 
Fencing 
Football 
Gymnastics 
Ice Hockey 
Lacrosse 



Skiing 
Soccer 
Swimming 
Track and Field 
Water Polo 
Wrestling " 



National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, 7 S/ Dearborn St,, 
Cl^cago, Illinois ,60603, , - ' ^^^^ 



Basketball Rules 
Basketball Casebook 
> Basketball Player Handbook 
Bas^cetball OfficiaVs Manual 
Baseball Rules 
Baseball Casebook 
Baseball, Unpire^s Manual 



Football Rules 

Football Casebook ' 

Football Player Handbook 

Football Official *5 Manual 

Football , Touch Football 

Six Man Football and Soccer 

Ti^ack and Field (jtules and Records) 



Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 231 W, 58th Street, New York, 
New York 10019, ^ 



AAU* Handbooks 



Basketball ^ 

Boxing - \ 

Gymnastics 

Hartjiball 

Judo 

Swimming, water polo, and diving 
Swimming (synchronized) 
track and field 
Welghtlifting 
Wrestling 



APPENDIX^O 

RECREA9I0N-REUTED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 



Addressesf 



FEDERAL AGE 



nctton/A$stnance Available^ 



U,S, Department of\ihe Interior 
"C" Street 

Between^ 18th and l9th SW^ 
Washtngton, DC 20240 . >^ i 
(202) 343*1100 

Division of Community and Human 

Resource D^elopment 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 

Service (HCRS) 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
440 "G" Street, HW - 
Washington, DC 2D243 
(20?) 343-5726 ^ 

Architectural and TranspoVtation 
Barriers Compliance Board 
Washington, DC 202Q1 



Gerflral tnfonnatton on recreation ' 



Cultural and natural resource con-^ 
servatlon; assure ^dequate recreation 
opportunities} Rur&l Areas and Small 
Community Recreation Project 



Ensures compliance with standards 
prescribed under the 1968 Architectural 
Barrriers'Act and ensures that public 
cl9)iveyaiices. are usable by handicapped 
persons. 



STATE A6ENCIES 

Bureau of CotnmunUy Planning and Assistance tn community planning 

Technical Assistance 

Division of Community Development ^ • ^ 

Department of Local Affairs and ^ « 

Development j ' ' 

123 W, Washington Avenue 
Madison,. Wl 53702 
(608) 266-3075 . - 

Office of Research, and Policy Analysis Infomatlon on state and feder'al 
Department of Local Affairs and policies and programs affecting 

Development local governments*. 

123 Washington Avenue 
Madison, wr*^3702 , " 

(608) 266-1018 
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Addresses ; * . '« 

Legislative Referencffe Library 
201 North ^ ■ 

Capitol Building y: 
Madison, WI 55702 , . 
(608) 266-0341 

Depart^ienjt of Naturll Resources (DNR) 
Aid Specialists " »■ 



Agency Function/Assistance Available 

Information and%update on Wisconsin 
legislation. 



Local. park aids and technical assls^ 
tance. 



Contact District Office: 



Addressefi4^* 

Northwest District' 
Box 309 

Spooner, WI 5480'l / 
,(715) 635-210K 

North Central'D^trlct 
Box 918 f 
RhInelandBr, Wl/ 54501 
(715) ^362-7616 , 

West Central DistHct 
1300 West Clairemont Ayenue 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 
(715) 83^6^2821 \ 

Lake Michigan District. - 
Box 3600 ' 
fireen Bay, WJ 54303 
(414) 494.960V 



Southern District 
3911 fisti Hatchery Road 
Madison,^ WI/ 53713 
(608) 266**26a8 

Southeast Dl^rlct ^ 
11611 West Korth Avenue 
Hl-lwaukee, W 33226 
(414) 4_^6-aT20 



District : 

Asl^land, B^fleld, Burnett, 
Douglas, Iron, Prlce^. Ru^k, 
Sawyer, Taylor, Washburn 



Adams, Forest, Juneau, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Marathon, Qnelda, 
Portage, Vllasr.Wpod 



Barron, Buffalo, Chippewa, Clark, 
Crawford, Dunn, Eau Claire, ^ 
Jackson, La Crosse, Monroe, Pepin, ^ 
Pierce, Polk, St*- Croix, 
Trempealeau, Vernon 

Brown, tteQt* Calumet, Florence, 
Kewaunee, fflirinette, Manitowoc, 
Menominee, Oconto, Outagamie, 
Shawano, Waupaca, Waushara, 
Winnebago 

Columbia, Dane, Dodge, Fond du Lac, 
GrB^nt, Green, Green Lake, Iowa 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Harqsette', 
Richland, Rock, Sauk ' 

Kenosha,' Milwaukee, Ozauk&e, j^acli^, 
.Sheboygan, Walworth, Waukesha, 
Was^ilngton 



Conmunity EducatiOfU/Program ^ 
Department of Public Iristruqt'lon (DPI) 
125 South Webster - 
Madison, WI 53702 ^ J. 
(608) 266-3569 ' ' 



Assistance in conmunity programs and 
services , 
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Addresses : * 

V ft 

Referencp^-aniN^oan Library 

Diviston for Library Servtces, 

DepartmWit of Public Instruction CDPI).- 

2109 Souttt-vStoughton, Road' 

Madison, Wl 5371« 

{608) 266-li053 or {608)-26§»2800 



Agency Function/Assistance AvallabH j 
"Statewide interlibrary loan service. 



Upper Great Lakes Rfegional Manntng 
Commission " ^ 



I 



^Supplemental grants for coniiiunity 
projects 



Contact Nearest Office * 

IT- 

Room 903 

123 W. Washington Ave. 
Madison,. WI 53702 ' 
(608), 2^6-7532 

1497 6tH St, ■ . ' 
Green Bay, WI 543b4 
(414) 499-39M 

220 Seventh Ave,, ^, 
Ashland, WI 54806 
(715) ^82-2795 



Wisconsin Regional Planning Conynisslons 

Contact Regional Office ; . 

Commission Address ^ 

Southeastern Wisconsin Regional 
Planning Commission t 
916 Korth East AvenUe 
Waukesha,, tfl . 531$6 
^ (414) 54^6721 - • 

East Central Wisconsin Regional 
Planning Cpumission 
1919 American Court ^ 
fieenah,. WI 54956* 
^ (414) 739-6156 

Northwest Regional , Planning 
Conwissibn ^ * 

302 \)l Walnut $treet ' 
Spooner,'WI 54801 - 
(715) 635t2197 



Land use planning. ^ 



fiegip nt 

Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, 
Racine, Walworth, Waukesha, 
Washington 



Calumet, Fond.du Lac, Green Lake, 
Marquette, Menominee, Outagamie, 
Shawano, Waupaca, Waushara, 
Winnebago * 



Ashland,. Bayfield,' Burnett, 
Douglas, Iron, Price, Rusk, 
Sawyer, Taylor, Washburn 



•lis- 



Addresses t 



. Commtss-ion Address t 

Mississippi River Regional 
Planning Coratsston 
Grandvlew Building^ . 
1707 Main Street ^ 
La Cross^ WI 54601 ' 
(608) 785-9396 

Dane County Regional Planning 
Commission 
Room 31 2B 

CUy-County Building 
Madison, WI 53709 
(608) 266-4137 

Southwestern Wisconsin Regional 
PlannlnJi Commission 
Room 217 
Pioneer Tower 
Plattevllle, WI 53818 
(608) 342-1214 

West Central Wiscfonsin Regional 
Planning Coimnlsslon 
318 Eau Claire Street 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 
(715) 836-2918 

Bay-Lake Regloncl (Planning 
Commission 
Suite 450 
SE Building 

University of Wisconsin 
Green Bay, tfl 54302 
(414) 465-2135 



Atieficy Function/Assistance Avallabl^ t 

Reglon ^^ 

Buffalo, Crawford, Jackson 

La Crosse, Monroe, ^epln. Pierce, 

Trempeal e'iiu , V.ernon 



•0ane 



Grant, Green, Iowa, Lafayette, 
Richland 



Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Dunn 
Ea|i, Claire, Polk, St. .Croix • 



Brown, Door-r Florence, Kewaunee', 
Manitowoc, Marinette, Oconto, 
Sheboygan 



ERIC 



North Central Wisconsin Regional 
Planning Commission 
2100 Main Street 
University of Wisconsin 
Stevens Pbint, WI 54481 
(?157 346-3311 

Rock Valley Metropolitan Council 
401 West State Street 
Rockford, IL 61101 
(815) 963.6010 . 



Forest, Juneau, Langlade, Lincoln, 
Marathon, One1d&, Portage, Vilas, 
Wood / ' 



Rock 



- > '1 



Addresses^ 



Agency Function/A&ststance Ava-Hable ; 



University" of Wisconsin-Extension 



Recreation Resources Center 
University of Wisconsin^Extension 
lgT5 University Avenue 
Madisdh, WI 5370$ 
(e08) 2$3*2$21 



Every pounty h^s an extension office 
with staff to serve communities, ^ 

Education ^and technical assistance 
in recreation 

(Public Recreation Special isti 
Karla Henderson) ^ 



University of Wisconsin-Campus Resources 



Eau Claire 
Green Bay 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Parkside 
Platteville 
River Palls 
Stevens Pbint 

Stout . 

Superior 

Whiiewater 



^)epartment to Contact { / 

Physical Education 
Recreation 

Recreation and Parks 

Continuing and Vocational Education 

Physical Education* Recreation, and 

Health Education 
Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 

Physical Education (Education Division^ 
Physical Education and Health 
Physical Education ^ 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Athletics 
.Physical Education 

Physical Education, Health and Athletics 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 



Wisconsin Arts Board 
123 W, Washington Ave, 
Madison, WI 53702 
(e08) 2$$*0190 

Wisconsin Board on Aging 
110 East Main St, 
Madison, WI 53703 
($08) 2$$-8861 



Grants-In-Aid for Arts, Community Arts 
Development Program 

Programs for. the elderly. 



OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 



National Recreation ' 

tion (NRPA) 
1601 North Kent Sl. 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 525*0$0$ ^ 



and Park Associa- 



Educational programs and technical 
assistance for recreation professional s, 
lobbying force for recreation movement. 



ERIC 
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Addres 



Wisconsin Parks and Recpeation 
Association (WPRAJ \ • 

8320 W. Bluetnound" Rd. , Suite 211 
Mauwatosa, WI 53213 
(414) 771-5575 



Agency Fu'nctioh/Assiitanc'e Available t 

. State ^ffiliae of NRPA 
(previous listing) * 



American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance 
(AAHPERD) 

1900 Association Dr. 

Reston, VA 22091 



Professional develotMent programs in 
the fields of hea])th>. physical educa' 
tion, recreation and dance. 



Wisconsin Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation CWAHPER) / 
Karen Cowen 

University of WisconsinrExtenslon 
University of Wi3consin-£r^en Bay 
Green Bay, WI 54302 



State affiliate of AAHPERD ' 
(previous Itstingj 



American. Camping Association 
Bradford Woods 
Martinsville, IN 4&151 
(317) 342,8456 



(ACA) 



ERIC 



Wisconsin Recreation Leaders Laboratory 
Association (WRLLA) 
336 Lowell Hall 
610 Landon St. 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-1912 

f 

New Games Foundation 

P,0, Box 7901 

San Francisco, CA 94120 

Wisconsin Special Olympics, Inc. 
2059 Atwobd Ave, 
MSdison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-1324 

Volunteer 

The National Center for Citizen 
Involvement 
P.O. Box 1807 ^ 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 447-0492 

National Center for a Barrier Free 
Environment 
Suite 1006 

1140 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC ?0O36 
(800) 424-2809 



Professional cartptng organization 
profnoting recreational and educational 
benefits of out^f^ofrdoors living. 



Educational opportunities and assis* 
t^ince in recreation program develop- 
ment. ' , 



Innovative games program for social 
recreation* 



Athletic programs for the mentally 
retarded,. 



Ipformation^nd support for citizen 
volunteer efforts ^ 



Provides programs to promote and 
assist in the creation of physical 
facilities, that are accessible to 
persons with disabilities. 



